


! | ways perceptible in fermenting manure. It often err, in recommending for general prac- 
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AND COTTLE’S PATENT APPARATUS 
For Filing and Setting the Teeth of Saws. 


NORTON 


The saw V, to be sharpened and set, is placed between the clamp pieces, being se- 
cured by clips. Standards rise above the saw, to retain it in its proper position, H be- 
ing a handle or helder to which the file for operating on the saw is secured, and which 
can be made to take any desired angle, during the operation; and by means of adjusta- 
ble bearing plates, one end of the file can be elevated and the other depressed, by which 
means it can be operated at any angle of inclination that may be desired, One half the 
teeth of a saw—every alternate one—are first set in their proper positions; the saw is 
then taken out of the clamp, and its position being reversed, and again secured, the 
other half the teeth are set in the same manner. A machine in operation has been ex- 
hibited every day at 1 o’clock, at No. 31 Brattle street, Boston. 








For the Boston Cultivator. | thusenabled to contribute to their sustenance. 
Application of Manures, | Guano (1 mean the genuine) contains a 
Messrs, Editors:—In the 18th No. of your | Jarge amount of ammonia, and it is this 
excellent paper, (which I received from an | ingredient to which it is mostly indebted for 
unknown source,) I observed some interest- | its fertilizing property; but guano is found 
ing remarks on the application of manures. to be productive of little good, when its ap- 
The writer, whose article is dated at Cur. | plication is followed by a long spell of dry 
tisville, supposes, that applying decomposed | weather. The reason is obvious: the am- 
manure to the surface, and mingling it with | monia, which is a very volatile substance, 
the soil by harrowing, is the most judicious escapes into the air and is lost; whereas, 
mode; and he states facts from his own ex-' in wet weather it is absorbed by the rain 
perience to substantiate his position. I do | and sinks with that into the earth. 
not doubt the truth of his statement, for; There are, however, in farm-yard ma- 
there are, doubtless, some soils on which! pare, other ingredients than ammonia, 
this system succeeds best ; and that on which, on many and perhaps on most soils, 
which his experiments were made was pro-| are more important than the ammonia ;— 
bably of this class, But I do not think this | these are the inorganic portions, commonly 
system is best on all soils, or even on most | found in the form of salts. They are most 


svils. ‘The question then presents itself,— | of them soluble in water, and cannot be 
how are: iv know whether our land will! converted into gasses ; so that on soils 
be more benefited by a surface-application of where ammonia is not needed, I presume 
decomposed farm-yard manure,or by plough- | more benefit is derived from a top dressing 
ing in our manure unfermented ? The re- of fermented manure than could be obtained 
The soluble salts in 


———————— 


ply to this inquiry involves a consideration | from the other mode. 
of the composition or constituents of our this case are washed down by the action of 
soil, and of the manner in which manare | rains, and thus brought within the reach of 
acts in promoting or restoring its fertility. ithe roots of planta, without being as liable 
Soils differ widely in their composition ; to be carried below their reach as when the 
ingredients w hich abound in some, and are | manure is buried beneath the surface. 
essential to the growth of vegetation, are) The way, then, to determine which mode 
almost entirely deficient in others. One in- of applying manure is going to be the most 
gredient essential to the growth of all plants | to our advantage, is to ascertain whether our 
is nitrogen, and chemists are almost unani-/ soil is or is not deficient in ammonia; and 
mously of opinion, that this ingredient is this can be kown by having a specimen of it 
furnished by ammonia—a gas composed of analyzed by a competent chemist; or, we 
nitrogen and hydrogen. Ammonia is pro- | may gain the desired knowledge by the 
duced by the decay and putrefaction of ani- tore roundabout way of experimenting, as 
mal substances, and is distinguished by an) did the writer of the article to which I have 
odor similar to that of hartshorn, which is al- | referred. I think that agricultural writers 
always exists in the atmosphere, and is very tice a system which, in some peculiar lo- 
i soluble in water; every shower, therefore, |eality, or ona particular kind of soil, has 
| brings to the earth and deposites in the soil been found advantageous. There are al- 
i a portion of this gaseous compound. But | ways circumstances arising from differences 
soils differ in their capacity for retaining it;;of soil, location, exposure, &c., which 
for while it is always found abundant in; should guide and regulate our managment; 





s\ ) present beneat 


some, there are others in which it is usually | and there is no calling or pureait io which 
deficient. Now, where such a deficiency | success depends so much on observation, 
exists, it is the business of the husbandman | knowledge, and the exercise of sound judg- 
to supply it; and how is this > be sci ment, as that of were) i 

F ly, by putting on or in the soil suc . McKinstry. 
he ”, gn and are capable of Greenport, Columbia Co., N. Y. 
furnishing ammonia. One of these sub- 
tances is unfermented farm-yard manures. Close Planting the Potato. 
I say uv nfermented, because, during fer-| Messrs. Editors:—But, by cultivating the 
mentation, a large portion of this gas es-| potato in close rows, shall I not be deprived 
capes into the atmosphere, producing the} of the means of working them by the use 
«* gmell’? which your Cartisville corres-| of the plough and cultivator? and can the 
pondent supposes to be no part of the ma-| crop ever pay the expense of so much hand 
If, then, unfermented manure be| labor? These are important questions, 
applied to the surface, where it is constant- which I shall be glad to have satisfactorily 
ly exposed to the action of the sun and air,} answered through your columns. I know 
the ammonia all passes into the atmosphere, | that our crops are not what they should be, 
with the exception of what may chance to either in quantity or quality, and this. after 
be washed into the soil by showers of rain. | so much chemical inh has been shed on the 
But when this manure is buried in the soil | subject, and prize essayings without num- 
. by ploughing, the moisture which is always| ber. To be able to add one hundred per 
h the surface absorbs and re-| cent. to both the one and the other, is ‘*a 
tion devoutly to be wished,’’ and 


For the Boston Cultivator. 


nure. 








ja, as the d ition of | P 
ds, and it is there imbibed | J wish we may get it.”” 
Pomme pve TERRE. 


* tains the a 
“the manure procee 





‘by the roots of plants with the water, and is Needham. 











For the Boston Cultivator. 
Apple Culture. 

Messrs, Editors:—By your permission, I 
will answer some of the inquiries of our 
n-ighbor * B.”? at St. Johnsbury, Vt. As 
it regards the apples of our Green Moun- 
tain State, we have no idea of ranking our- 
selves as low as cousin to any of the States, 
for growing apples of delicacy, juice, or 
flavor. We hear of wonderful things raised 
in many places, but they are too generally 
some distance off. 
ined the fruit in market at some of our cities 


| my estate that is overgrown by some trees 
| belonging to you, which are of no use for 
/any ornamental purpose; will you permit 
,me to purchase them at your own price, 
‘and oblige mes’? to which the owner re- 
_plied, ‘* No, not for any price you can offer 
| me, one hundred times told; and that is my 
firm resolve.’? On the gentleman observ- 
ing that he did not expect such unkindness, 
the owner replied, ** You may do your 
worst, you shall never have them’? A few 


Now, we have exam- days after, the owner left home for the city, 


and the gentleman, collecting all his ser- 


south, brought from the different States yants, went and cut down the trees even 


south. and west, and, unless our taste was 
much deranged, we are willing to exhibit 
with them, in most kinds. They may sur- 


;with the ground! An action at law was 
the consequence, which the gentleman nev- 


ler defended, but merely told his own story 


pass us, in some instances, for size of the | at the court, when damages to a large 
same kinds at the West, but we surpass | amount were awarded, upon paying which, 


them for flavor. As to the kinds, I have 
now growing, trees that have borne in my 
orchard over sixty different kinds of en- 


;the gentleman observed, ‘‘] would gladly 
| have given double that sum for them, and 
{having no law expenses to pay, I consider 


: | 
grafted fruit, although T would not recom- | jt quite a cheap transaction, brought about, 


mend them all as dest to any gentleman 
But as fruit is classed in families, I will 
give the names that we call good, and suc- 
ceed well in growing, viz : 
different kinds, Greenings, Russeis, Pear- 
mains, Pippins, Pound, Pumpkin and Gold- 
en Sweets, Baldwin, Reinnette, Seekno- 
further, Red and Black Gilliflower, Bell- 
fleur, St. Lawrence, Fameuse, Ladies’ Fa- 
vorite, Golden Sweets, Russet, Bow, Ver- 
mont Election, (one of the best, although a 
native in our town,) together with many 
others, from which a man may obtain sci- 
ons, by order or a call, which I consider 
better than to take the trees, after having 
grown four or five years in a different cli- 


mate; or we can furnish seedling trees to | 


Mr. B. in any number, from one to twenty 
thousand, that he or any other man may 
wish to cultivate, with any variety they 
please, and acclimate them to their own 
soil and situation. We have followed the 
business over twenty years. , 
Heman Greene, 
St. Albans, Franklin Co., Vt. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Coutracted Hoof 

Messrs. Editors:—Maoch has been said in 
the Cultivator about nerving,*to cure a 
foundered horse, ‘That temporary relief 
may be obtained by lowering the tue of the 
hoof in shoeing, I will admit, and so will, I 
think, any one on examining the internal 
structure of the horse’s foot; as by paring 
and shortening the toe, the pressure upon 
the coffin-bone, 1 think it is termed, the 
contracted upper edge of the hoof, especial- 
ly in front, is taken off. I should not ex- 
pect to cure a foundered horse by nerving, 
yet I think that something might be applied 
to the upper edge, to spread the hoof, and 
for want of better, I would recommend an 
article much in use amongst good house- 
keepers, namely, soft soap. 

About four years ago, | obtained of A. 
E. Lyman, of Williamsburg, a large mare, 
very lame with a contracted hoof, produced 
by ring-bone of four years standing. 
tried various applications, after some slight 
cutting about the upper edge of the hoof, 
and at length I applied about half a pint of 
scalding hot tallow, so as to cover the front 
part of the foot, after bandaging the ankle- 
joint with leather, to protect it from injury. 
The result was, although the mare contin- 
ued unfit for much use for about a month, 
at the end of six or eight weeks she was 
free from lameness, and has ever since 80 
continued. L. Ferry. 

East Hampton. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Removal of Trees. 

Mesers, Editors:—Crito’s anecdote of the 
destruction of the four trees, which the 
owner could not, for love or money, be per- 
suaded to remove from the front of the 
dwelling, and which he determined should 
never be cut, during his life-time, reminds 
me of sach another circumstance, which 
was, however, worked in quite another 
way. 

The owner of an adjoining property, 
wishing to build on a spot which would be 
entirely overshadowed by some trees of 
large size, repaired to the owner and said, 


‘«T wish to build a house on a portion of which now yields such vast quantities of, whole Union. 


Spitzenburgs, | 


| t00, with no trouble of mind, and very little 
|labor of body.’? 
| JonatHan Epwarps. 
For the Boston Cultivator. 
Close Planting. 
| Messrs. Editors: —‘* Such a heavy crop 
j must have stood thick upon the ground.’’— 
| This was the remark of a traveller, who 
| had witnessed a crop of wheat in England 
| yielding 80 bushels per acre. When the 
| subject of top-dressing has become exhaust- 


ed in your colawns, but which I by no 
means consider yet to be the case, would 


your correspondents be pleased to favor us 
with their views and opinions on the very 
important subject of close planting, which 
is as much opposed to the present mode of 
reasoning on the matter, as top and bottom 
dressing can possibly be. The subject af- 
} fords a fine large field for display and dis- 
cussion, and your well-appointed Jisés will 
furnish opponents that shail find no difficul- 
ty in breaking up and cultivating it. It 
may be well to add, the Scotch have long 
since determined, that a large quantity of 
seed in the sowing is the surest way to ob- 
tain a large crop of grain at harvest. With 
many thanks to our friends who have o 

late so kindly added to the interest of the 
Cultivator by their conferences on various 
and important topics, and who, it is hoped, 
will buckle on their harness, and take the 
field in the above discussion, I respectfully 
Borrie Houpae. 


otter myself as 


W. Brookfield. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Going West. 

Messrs. Editors : — Your correspondent, 
J. U1. Jenne’s observations on the culture of 
| Wheat—see Cultivator for 5th May—are 
| highly interesting and instructive. His re- 
mark, that ‘* there is a process silently go- 
ing on in the nature of our soils by our 
mode of management, which renders them 
less favorable for the production of wheat,”’ 
coupled as it is with the fact, that ** even 
the lands of Ohio are falling off in produc- 








tveness,’’ teaches a lesson to those who 
;contemplate a removal West, ** year after 
next,”’ that ought not to be forgotten, 1 
have now befure me ‘* the third anuoal re- 
port of the Board of Agriculture of the State 
of Ohio,’’ and from the following selections 
from its pages, it would appear, that the 
productions of the State are indeed falling 
off, or rather, away! How such farming 
can be made to pay expenses, one is at a 
loss to conjecture. Here follows the average 
yield per acre of several of the counties, as 
jalso the market price of productions and 
| cost of labor. 

Adams Co., wheat per acre, 12 bus.; corn 
| 30, oats 10; with the remark, that there 
| has been considerable improvement in stock 
and farming utensils within the last few 
| years. Clermont Co., wheat 15 bus., oats 
| 12, rye 10, barley 12. Fayette Co., wheat 
| 12 bus., corn 35, oats 20. Gallia Co., 
| wheat 12 bus., corn 35, oats 20. Granger 
'Co., wheat 10 bus., corn 35, barley 12. 
Prices, corn 20 cts. per bus., wheat 48, 
| oats 18, potatoes 25. Farm laborer, $9 to 
/ $12 per month, 50 cts. per day. 

Mr. Jenne observes as follows, and with 
which I conclude: ** Even the whole West, 








wheat and other grains, will be as uavcer- 
tain to yield wheat as Massachusetts is now; 
and I certainly doubt, whether they will 
have as great facilities for renovating weir 
lands, in a manner adapting them io the 
production of wheat, as Massachusetts 


has.”" James Conner. 
Brookline. 
. 
Forthe Boston Cultivatcs, 


Foot-Rot 

Messrs. Editors :-— Having seen an article 
in yours of the Sth of May concerning foot- 
rot in sheep, I send you a recipe to cure the 
same. It is a disease that sometimes at- 
tacks half the flock at once, and must be 
attended to, by removing all diseased ani- 
mals, and then dressing with the following 
paste, wrapping up from external exposure. 
Prepared calamine, half an ounce; verdi- 
gris, half an ounce; white vitriol, half a 
drach; alum, half a drachm; tar, three 
ounces. Mix the above thoroughly togeth- 
er, and apply them as directed. Cc. 

Remarks.—Our ** Flock-master"’ friends 
are very much indebted to C."" fora re- 
cipe for that troublesome disease, the foot- 
rot, and we would advise them to prepare a 
pot of ointment according to his directions, 
to be ready the moment of its appearance 
in the flock; for as it is too surely known 
to be contagious, its first attack should be 
sought out and prescribed for. The ingre- 
dients above enumerated are all admirably 
chosen, and will go to form a dressing, 





equally well adapted for the care of many 

disorders to which the general stock on a 

farm are liable, as well also for family use. 
[Eps. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Coping of Stone Walls. 

Messrs. Editurs:—I have met with the 
following observations in an English work, 
which L extract for publication in your col- 
umos, in retarn for the many useful hints I 
au continually garnering up from their pe- 
rusal. ‘The important fact must be ae t is 
there stated, and | am prepared to put it to 
the test, with the remark, that in many 
parts of the country, it will be easy to build 
our walls so thick as to admit angling both 
sides of the coping; the point of the angle 
falling in the centre of the top of the wall, 
and thus affording shelter on either side, aa 
the wind muy be. It will give me much 
pleasure thus to reciprocate the benefits I 
receive from the perusal of your valuable 
pages; and I cannot but think, that we all 
have the ability to add to their general u e- 
falness by occasional contributions, if we 
would ‘ gather up the fragments ’’—in the 
shape of scraps of information—so that 
“nothing be lust.”’ James Dennis, 


‘*A most remarkable evidence of the 
benefit of sheiter, and the consequences of 
the want of it, may be stated aa follows, 
namely ; where a wall has been raised of a 
certain height, and trees planted within it, 
the trees ure cut by the blast as if by a 
hedge-knife, exactly in the direction the 
blast has received from the coping of the 
wall ; that is, if the wall is flat at the top, 
the trees have suffered far in; if the angle 
of the top is small, the cut of the trees is 
exactly in the same angle, and extends far 
in, in proportion to the flatness of the angle; 
but if the angle is very acute, and sends the 
blast almost directly upwards, the wood al- 
most escapes; the tree by the wall is slight- 
ly cut, and no more. These facts may not 
before have been noticed in scientific pabli- 
cations, but they are open to every observ- 
er, and they suggest many ideas of the at- 
most impor ance as regards the erection of 
walls in exposed situations, particularly 
around the enclosed winter cattle-yards, 
and other enclosures around the homestail 
and garden of the farm; observing always, 
that the angle be acute, 80 as to send the 
blast—which in all cases will obey it more 
or less—almost directly upwards,’’ 

(Donald Bain. 


Agricultural Societies —'Their capital 
stock is a well-cultivated bank of earth, 
whose directors are producers, whose de- 
positors get cent. per cent. for their invest- 
ments, and whose exchanges are always 
above ‘par, and operate per se, over the 
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SATO RDAY MORNING, MAY 26. 


Col. Phinocy's Farm, Peach Trees, Ke. { 

On the 17th inst. we spent a few hours 
at Col. Phinney’s place, Lexington. It is 
now about ten years since we first visited 
that 
since that time, been there at intervals of | 
about two years, and at each successive 


‘model furm,’’ and we have ever 


visit we have notice d, that great and per- | 
manent improvements had been annually | 
made on the farm, with a steadiness of par- | 
pose and perseverance, that we think has 
seldom if ever been equalled in this seetion 
of the country, considering the state of the | 
farm when it came into his possession, some | 
A large part of the 


upland was of a hard and exceedingly stony | 


tweniy-live years ago, 


nature, and covered with a thick growth of | 
serub oak, whortleberry, and other tough- | 
rooted shrabs, which have been grabbed 
up, the stones removed and placed in heavy 
By the 


use of the common and the subsoil plough, 


walls, or used for underdraining. 


and heavy dressings of compost manures, 
a large portion of which were composed of 
peat and muck, acres upon acres have been | 
brought into the finest garden culture, pro- 
ducing the most luxuriant crops, of every | 
kind usually cultivated on our best farms. | 
Auother portion, some thirty acres of the 
farm, was a few years since a wet, miry 
peat bog, all of whieh, by ditching, under- | 
draining, and judicious cultivation, has been | 
changed into a most beautiful and produc- 
tive meadow, yielding heavy crops of the 
best of English hay. 

Since we were there, three years ago, 
the Colonel has had the misfortune to lose, 
by fire, the venerable mansion house he 
then occupied. Since which, he has erect- 
ed, on a most beautiful location, a very 
handsome and conventently-arranged cot- 
tage residence, which, with his capacious | 
and well-finished barns and numerous out- 
buildings, surrounded by an extensive lawn 
of some thirty acres, answering the double 
purpose of ‘Suse and ornament,’’ forms a 
most romantic and enchanting villa, the fit 
residence of an American farmer. | 

At the time we were there, perhaps one 
of the most attractive objects of the farm 
was the peach orchard, of some seven or 
eight hundred trees, most of which were in 
full bloom, presenting, in an ornamental 
point of view, a most Zorgeous spe tacle; 
and we presume hia peach orchard has not 
its equal in the State. Notwithstanding the 
unusual cold of the past winter, and cold 
and backward spring, scarcely a twig or the 
end of a limb upon his trees was winter- 
killed, and bat few if any of the blossom 
bada were destroyed, We believe very | 
much of his success, in the culture of the 
peach, is the result of superior skill, and a 
knowledge of those scientitic and physio- | 
logical laws, and their practical application | 
aa connected with the frait culture, that 
have been the causes with him of rendering | 
success nearly certain in the culture of the | 
peach, An hour's stroll through his exten- | 
sive apple orchards establishes a few im- | 
portant facta, that should be more generally | 
known to those who are about planting new 
orchards. One is, that 
great variety of apples is not always the 


of them a very 


most profitable for the cultivator; a few su- 
perior sorts are sutticient for family use, | 
and the most profitable for the market. 
Another fact proved by his experience is, 
that all the better varieties of apples will 
not, even with the best cultivation, succeed 
equally well on the same soil and location. 
The Rhode Island Greening, by some of 
our prominent fruit-growers, is set down as 
apple No, 1; but yet, on Mr. P.’s farm, 
with all his praning, manuring, and cultiva- 
tion, it does not succeed at all well, and we 
saw several large trees that had been en- 
tirely new grafted this spring. These green- 
ing trees were of sufficient size and age to 
have yielded ten barrels of apples per tree, 
the bearing year, had they produced fruit 
aa abundantly as similar trees do in some 
other soils and Jocalities. The same re- 
marks will apply to the Russet and some 
other varieties of apples he has attempted 
to cultivate; some of his treea are now en- 
tirely grafted for the third time. These 
facts clearly show that mach judgment and 
caution should be exercised by those about 
planting out new orchards, as it will not 
always do to depend upon nursery cata- 
logues, or upon fruits that have high sound- 
ing names. An apple that succeeda well at 
Pelham, N. ¥., would prove nearly worth- 
leas when cultivated in Pelham, N. H. 





Hocing Corn. 
Tt is not many years since it waa the al- 
most universal practice of farmers, to make 
a large picked bill of earth about their 





facilitate this operation, the plough was 
generally used twice in a row; this opera- 
tion frequently so cut and lacerated the 
roots, a8 to, cause the plants to wilt, and 
check the growth of the corn for several 
days. This ‘*hilling up’? was thought 
necessary to prevent the corn from being 
blown down by the wind. But, within the 
last twenty years, a large portion of our in- 
telligent farmers have altered their views 
in this matter, and now make very little if 
any hill, but keep the entire surface of their 
cornfields as level as possible, The calti- 
vator, or a light harrow, is used for stirring 


the surface of the soil, and destroying a | acid directly from the 


portion of the weeds. 





ions expressed on this subject, but will offer 
a few suggestions, which We hope may 
prove useful to our readers. 

The hay, grass and grain, that the farmer 


rears his stock of catlle upon, are made up| 


from the mineral matters of the soil—the 
gaseous constituents of the atmosphere and 
water, Plants, during the period of their 


growth, constantly possess the power of ab- | 
sorbing by their roots moisture, and along | 
with it the dissolved mineral matters of the | 


soil, as, also, portions of the gases of the 
air in combination with the water, and they 
also possess the power 
atmosphere by the 
‘These several sub- 


of taking carbonic | 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Waste from a Gan Factory. 

Messrs, Editors:—I wish to inquire ,wheth- 

| er the sweepings of a gun factory would be 
injurious to land? They are composed of 
oily sawdust and rags, iron and brass filings 
}und turnings. One of my neighbors used 
this the last season, on a piece of oats, and 
it seemed to injure them; they turned yel. 
low and did not do so well as where there 
was no manure; perhaps he put it on too 
| thick; or are iron and brass injurious to 
plants? would it not, mixed with horse 
manure, make a good compost heap? Are 
Lehigh coal ashes or the coal dust from the 
| amith’s forge good for anything as manure ? 


the manore is to the surface of the soil, the 
better will be the crops for years to come. 
Even hard pan earth, (not sand and gravel) 
taken from the bottom of wells, if exposed 
to the sun, air, rain, and frost, will become 
fertile and support vegetation, especially if 
its position be ofien changed by the hoe or 
plough. The sun, air, and rain water, in 
puddles where carriage wheels often change 
the position of the earth, produce mud 
which is an excellent manure. The am- 
monia contained in rain water is a great fer- 
tilizer of land, and a manure, 

In my opinion, manure should not be suf 
fered to remain in large heaps to ferment 





growing cora at the time of hoeing, and, to 


It has by some far- | agency of their leaves. 
mers been thought a good plan to go through | stances, from which the growth of the hay 
the rows with the cultivator a day or two H and grain have been derived, are suitable 
previous to using the hoe, as in that case! food for cattle and horses. ‘The growth 


the weeds, not destroyed by the cultivator, | from a calf to that of an ox, is only the re-/ 


will be readily seen, while those torn up by | sult of a transfer of the elements of plants 
it will be wilted. Where the land 
rably smooth and level, by planting the | stituents, however, exist in very different 


is tole- | to that of animals. ‘These elementary con- 
rows so as to ran the cultivator or harrow | relative proportions in the plant and the an- 
both ways, the labor of hand hoeing is but imal. Some portions of the food of an ox 
a trifling labor compared to hoeing the en- | are extracted from it while passing through 
tire surface. The tillage of the large fields | its body, for the purpose of repairing the 
of corn at the West is mostly done by horse daily waste of the system, and for the for- 
power, applied to the cultivator, harrow, , mation, if in a growing condition, of new 
and plough, 
high price of labor, it becomes the farmer’s the food are voided in the liquid and solid 


duty and interest to take advantage of eve-‘ excrements. These, under proper manage-| 


ry means within his reach, to accomplish | ment, again become food for a new growth 
his farming operations upon the mest eco- of plants, hay, grain and roots, but before 
nomical and labor-saving principles. the elements of the manure can contribate 


: to this purpose, they must be subjected to 
For the Boston Cultivator. = 


The Fuyitive Gases. 
Messrs, Editors :-—‘* Ammonia 


decomposition, a chemical process we usu- 
” 


ally term rotting, because a plant cannot, 
like an ox, take its food in a solid form, but 


tells us 
of his wild goose chase in order to discover , 
only in solution with water, and in a gas- 
takes 
ina manure heap, the organic por- 


where the gases from his neighbor’s dung 
eous 


This is just what his place : 
tions of it break loose from their former 


heap had located themselves, which resulted state. When decomposition 


ina signal failure, 
reason might have told him, without that 


trouble. compact, and form new chemical combina- 


The volatile gases being lighter 


: : i ; 2 Tes > as » car- 
than air, though bound on a mission of be- tions; the result of some of these are car 


a a 2 ol f monn co ) are 
nevolence, take a wider range in performe bonate of ammonia, and compounds of car 
In fact, they 
could never find their way back to terra 


ing their appointed service, 


gen, &c. ‘These, in the organization of a 


firma, had not Infinite Wisdom provided a 5 dee i 
way to bring them down to the earth. This of the manure, but if it is suffered to hea 
is found in the absorbent powers of water. 
The gases becoming connected with the “°", , 
watery vapor in the air, while this’ is rari- rise into the air and are lost to the farmer. 
fied by the effect of caloric near the earth, 
adds to their buoyancy still more; and thus 
they rise until a colder stratum condenses ash, lime, soda, Sc. 
the watery vapor enough to sink through the 
yielding air, and with it the absorbed gases 
also. And not only do the lighter gases rise 
in this way, bat the heavier ones too, if our 
learned friends are to be credited; for they 
tell us that carbonic acid is found in atmo- 
of a portion of its soluble inorganic parts. 
Now it is a question of ‘* dollars and cents’’ 
with the farmer, how he can manage and 


spheric air, even on the summit of Mount 
Blane. By what process in nature it at- 
tains this buoyancy, I undertake not tosay, 
but sach appears to be the fact. It is true 
that in wells and cellars, where the air is 


apply his “manure so as to obtain the great- 


est profit from it. Composting green ma- 


nearly motionless, it settles down 80 aa to 
¥ coal dust, plaster, &c., moderates the heat 
of fermenting manure, and prevents mould- 
ineas, or fire-funging, retains the gases, ab- 
sorbs the liquids, and, in the opinion of 


be greutly in excess; but not so on open 
fields, By this it will appear that the cir- 
culation of the gases is so widely diffused 
that it must be in vain to attempt to trace 
their effects while connected with watery 
vapor. But when water vapor is condensed th 


and becomes liquid, yet still holding these ments. 4 
can great success, spread on the inverted sward 


and harrowed in; we have also turned un- 
der the inverted sod green manure, with 
good results upon the crops raised. But 
there are so many varying and contingent 
circumstances connected with the subject, 


many of our most intelligent farmers, more 
an doubles the value of the raw excre- 


gases with attracting power, then we 
trace their effects plainly. ‘This appears to 
be the case in the field where Ammonia’s 
neighbor had his dung heap, for he says, 
** there was all the difference in the world 
occasioned by the overflow of a small por- 
tion of the drainings of the heap, percepti- : , 
This he attributes to the oF dry, the kind of crops cultivated, &e., 
To this | that we think no one specific rule will apply 
demur, until it is proved that the lighter | i" all cases. Therefore we advise farmers 
gases evolved in fermentation are not equal- 0 adopt different methods of managing and 
ly absorbed and carried off by water ina applying their siesta (keeping an ac- 
; count of costs and profits.) In this way 
they will be better able to pursue the most 
profitable course in their farm management. 
From the enterprise and spirit of improve- 
ment now almost every where so active 
among our intelligent farmers, we trust there 
to our mutual friend J. F., for his very po- will be more system and fact in these mat- 
lite and dignified notice of my communica- ters, which may ae ridge be settle some 
tion on “ Poisonous Soils and Subsoils.’’ of the “vened questions’’ in farming. [xps. 
And as he refers me toa text of Scriptare | 
to illustrate his views on my performance, } Horse, Tam O'Shanter, 
I will reciprocate his kindness by suggest-| Messrs. Editors:—I have though: it might 
ing one to him, to illustrate my view of his. serve the horse-breeding community to 
lt is the five first verses of the seventh know, that Mr. W. Beck, of Greenland, N. 
chapter of Matthew. H., has procured the beautifal blood horse, 
Joseru H. Jenne. | Tam O'SHanten, formerly kept in Houl- 
Peru, Me., April 24, 1849. ‘ton and Winthrop, Me., for improving the 
Remarks.—Farmers differ materially in breed of horses in this part of the State. 
their views upon many subjects pertaining | He is a bay horse, of fine figure and action; 
to their profession, and perhaps upon no) was bred in Nova Scotia, and was sired by 
question do they diifer more than upon the the thorough-bred horse, Stag. Stag was 
practical management and application of imported from England into Nova Scotia at 
manures. These subjects have been largely a cost of $1500, and his stock will sell for 
discussed through the columns of the Culti- fifty or one hundred dollars more than any 
We shall other breed of horses in that part of the 
not attempt to decide these questions, or State. 
reconcile the seeming discrepancies of opin-| Greenland, N. H. 


in regard to soils and seasons, whether wet 


, 


ble to an inch.’ 
inflaence of the heavy gases. 


liquid state. As I am not a practical chem- 
ist, | must rely on what our learned friends 
tell us about this; and if they say that the 
heavier gases alone are absorbed by water, 
I yield the point without debate, 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks 


For the Boston Cultivator. 


vator for several months past. 


SupscrisBer. 





In consequence of the present bone, muscle, fat, &c., but large portions of 


bon, sulphur and phosphorus, with hydro- 
new growth of plants, are important parts, 


rapidly, as is frequently the case with horse 
manure, the heat rarities the gases and they | 


There is also another portion of the manure 
equally, or more valuable—the salts, pot- 
A portion of these 
are already dissolved in the urine, anda 
portion andissolved in the woody texture of 
tha solid part of the manure. If it is suf- 
fered to heat excessively, there is a loss of 
a portion of its gaseous parts—if exposed to 
the rains and melting snows, there is a loss 


nure with swamp muck, peat, clay, char-| 


We have used such composts with 


during the summer, but be carted early in 





Is there the same goodness in charcoul ash-!| the spring upon smooth and dry grass- 
es as in wood ashes? What is the best | ground, there to remain during the sum- 
time to turn in oats for manure, and will it; mer; it should be spread about one foot 
be profitable to do it?) My land is a sandy deep, and be turned over once a month 
loam, which has been rather hard run for! with a plough. In Septembe sing now 
some years; I wish to enrich it all in my | fit for iy fine and tg it pre. be 
power, and as the above articles can be got! spread upon grass-ground; and by so doing, 
in abundance, I should like to hear what | the manure will take immediate etlect, the 
you and your correspondents think about! bulb or root will grow much larger and 
An early answer will oblige a num-| stronger during the warm weather in the 
ber of subscribers. . : | fall, and in the following spring the grass 
erie ee BSCRIBER. will be much better than if said manure was 
j Middletown, May 14, 1849. . | applied in the spring. 
PS. W hen is the best time to trim ap-| Manure for ploughed land should 
ple trees, standing on mowing land, when | be prepared as above directed, and should 
it cannot be done in June? lie over winter; and after the land is 
Remarks.—The sweepings of the gun! ploughed and harrowed, the manure should 
| factory, as described by our ‘* New Sub-| be harrowed in and thoroughly mixed with 
acriber,’’ are of no value for manure, but} the soil. 


them. 


I mast dissent from the popular 
'are worse than worthless, as they would 
| be absulutely injurious to most of our crops, | jt under, to the depth of from four to eight 
| from the effects of the brass and iron filings, inches, there to remain, unmixed with the 
| w hich, when applied to the land, become | svil, to leach down into colder earth, when 
oxydized; that is, they form soluble salts of | much of it will be gone, before another 

iron and verdigris, as there is always vege- | year, beyond the reach of the plough. It 
| table and other acids in our soils that would | may be objected, that manure put vpon the 
| render them soluble. surface will dry up, and but tittle benefit 
will be derived; in reply I would say, that 

fed; several of the bottom leaves of the | fine manure, put on the grass-ground in the 
| plants turned of a rusty iron color and dried | fall, was never known here to dry up. 
up, the main roots were corroded and eaten! Fine manure, mixed with the soil, is quick 

| off, and a new set of roots started out near! and active, and if our land is sown or 
| the base of the plants, but they never fully | planted early, the ground will be covered 
ecovered the proper growth and vigor of 


practice of spreading manure and ploughing 


We know precisely 
; how that ‘* neighbor’s ’’ oats were affect- 


| before it becomes warm enough to affect 
j healthy plants. We advise you to keep! the manure. But manure ploughed under 
will benefit the crop but little; and another 

For similar reasons, we think the coal ash-! year, most of it will have gone down into 
| es, cinders, and scales of iron, &c., from a| the cold earth, beyond the reach of the 
If you! roots of whatever may be sown or planted, 
use them for manuring potatoes, they will) The roots, although they run a great dis- 
probably cause them to grow scab/y 


these sweepings out of your horse manure, 


blacksmith’s forge, are worthless, 


We | tance, still prefer the surface and a warm, 
| presume there is not much difference in the | light soil. [ fully concur with the gentle- 
pure ash of charcoal and that from wood of; man of Curtisville, Mass., in the applica- 
jthe same kind. The best time to turn in! tion of manure. 
| your oats for green manure, is when they! 1849. 

are ripe enough to harvest, as they then | 


have drawn their greatest amount from the | 


See Cultivator, May 5, 
Lyman GicLes. 
North Blandford, Mass., May 14, ‘49. 


}soil and from the atmosphere, which, by Geuns Veluwe a8 ne sora ee 
being ploughed in, restores to the soil all | yating the Soil. 

that had been drawn from it, with the ad-| 
dition of the organic matter derived from | thousand co-laborers with me at the plough- 
the atmosphere. But we think it would be | tail who read the Cultivator, at the some- 
a better way to sow twelve or fifteen pounds | what new idea at the head of this article. 
of Southern clover seed, and a bushel of! Monstrous idea, no doubt, one and all will 
plaster, (and ashes, if you have them,) per | exclaim, at the thought of the daisy being 
acre. The long tap root of the clover would of any use, except to execute (together with 
| draw much from the subsoil, and it does! the brier and Canada thistle) the curse for 
|not require a much longer time to grow a 
crop of ripe clover seed than it does of 
| oats. The best time to plough in the clover 
| would be as soon as the seed had become | 
| Tipe enough to vegetate, and thus your land | 
would be seeded for another crop free of | 
charge. June ia the best time, as a general 
| thing, ‘* to trim apple trees,’’ but it can be 
safely done now, or at almost any season of 
| the year, provided the limbs are carefully 
| sawed (not chopped) off, and the wounds 
| nicely covered with grafting wax, 0 as to 
| [Eds. 


| exclude the air and moisture. 


Do not start, Messrs. Editors, nor the ten 


| 
{ 
| 


man’s sake upon the earth. Bat be not too 
faust, my kind friends, until we explain.— 
Having, for some five or six months, been a 
reader of the Cultivator, (and by the waya 
highly interested reader also,) and in that 
| short period read in its pages the two grand 
discoveries that had been made, viz.: that 
there isa discrepancy in the Holy Bible, 


produce more milk; and having noticed that 


tention fur some time, my scruples about 
laying this communication before the public 
were all silenced, and all the favor | now 
ask is, that if any of your correspondents 
differ with me, to argufy the topic fairly, 
and without fear, favor, or hope of re- 
ward,’’ (always excepting ‘* A Berean,” of 
course, for should he enter the lists, I 
should come down at once; for a man that 
is capable of the herculean task of finding 
discrepancies in Holy writ, would soon tear 
this puny thing of mine to rags.) But, as- 
tonished, Messrs. Editors, at the great length 
I have written without having begun, I can 
only repeat in conclusion, and in sober ear- 
nest, there is great value in white daisy as 
a renovator of the soil, reserving all remarks 
for a subsequent occasion. Jounny. 
Argyle, Washington Co., N. Y., Ap. °49. 
If our correspondent can inform us how 
we can turn the white weed, or daisy, toa 
profitable account, he will confer a great 
favor. Eps, 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Surface Manuring. 

Mesers. Editors:—There appears to be a 
| great diversity of opinion in relation to the 
| best application of manure. Some prefer 
| putting it in the bill; others spread it upon 


| the land and immediately cover it with the 
plough, fearing tha the action of the ele- 
| ments might diminisa ts value; others, af- 
ter the land is ploughed, spread their ma- 
nure upon it, and with a harrow thoroughly 
mix it with the soil; while others, to make 
the most of manure, keep it in vaults, ex- 
cluded as much as possible from the influ- 
ence of the san, air, and rain. Question : 
Who is right in this matter? all may be 
wrong. ‘To succeed well, every practical 
farmer should watch the indications of Na- 
ture, and endeavor to assist her in all her 
operations. It is with the farmer as it is 
with the physician; all that either of them 
can do is to assist Nature. Nature marks 
out the course to be pursued. ‘Trees and 
all vegetable matter fall upon the ground 
and there remain, until, by the action of 
the sun, air, and rain water, they are de- 
composed, and form food for other trees and 
vegetables in their turn; hence, the nearer 


Horticulture, the art which strows our 
path with roses, loads our tables with ber- 
ries, and crowns our Jabors with the rich 
fruits of contentment and happiness. 

Liberality i u.mestic brates is the foun- 
dation of manure. 














and that cornstalks will not make a cow] 


these dogmas received a goodly share of at- ~ 
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The Home of our Childhood. 

O, there’s a charm round the home of our childhood, 
Which long years of absence can never efface; 

Though we've wandered afar, in life’s mazes bewil- 

der'd, 

In fancy we often our footsteps retrace;— 

We wander again o'er the green, sunny meadows, 
As reckless and wild as the tree-bounding fawn, | 

And forget, for the time, that life hath any shadows 
To darken the sunshine of youth’s smiling morn. | 


We roam through the forests, the dearly-lov'd | 
bowers, 
Where erst, in our boyhood, we oftentimes strayed, 
And twined a gay wreath from the blushing wild- 
flowers, 
To bind on the brow of some laughing young maid! 
And then, on the light wings of memory flying, 
We hie us away to some green shady nook, 
Where oft we have listened the zephyr's low sighing, 
Or watched the bright bubbles that danced in the 
brook. 


And, O, there are scenes which surpass every other— 
The happiest moments in life's fleeting day; 
The calin, tranquil hours which were spent with a 
mother, 
Betore our fledged pinions had borne us away. 
How sweetly she smiled, as around her we'd gather, 
To bow by her side, at the close of the day, 
When she taught our young lips first to breathe forth 
“our Fatner,” 
And ask him to guard ns from crime’s thorny way. 


O, pleasant and dear is the lov'd recollection 
Of those happy scenes, as they glance thro’ the 
Minds 
We are wedded to them by strong ties of affection, 
~Which Time's blighting fagers can never unbind. 
We may wander abroad, and accumulate ieasures; 
In the sunniest regions of earth we may roam, 
But find not a spot that affords us such pleasures — 
So pure, unalloy’d, as our childhood’s first home. 
Naples, Me. fi. J. Leaverr 








Come, Ladies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not afraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arte | 
cles occasionally come that are not quite perfect, we | 
willendeavor to improve them, as much as our fee- | 
ble powers will permit, and give them a place in our } 
columns, if they are worthy of it. 

outributors will write under whatever signature 
they please; but they wil, confer a favor, by append- 
ing to the sheet their rea! name and residence; that 
we tay know from what source communications 
come. 





















ty The future favors of Alpha will be 
most acceptable. 





ibeus, the Persian, 





Story of 4 


Translated for the Boston Cultivator, from the 
Preuch of Fenelon.—By aALrHa. 





Shah-Abas, king of Persia, while making | 
a journey, separated himself from bis whole | 
court, in order to travel through the country | 
without being known, that he might see the | 
people in all their natural freedom. He took | 
only one of his courtiers, “I am not acquaint 
ed,” said the king to him, ‘with the customs | 
of men as they really are; all that comes near | 
us, is disguised; itis art, and not simple na- 
ture that we behold. I wish to examine close- 
ly into rustic live, and to view that race of| 
men, whom we so much despise, although they 
are the true support of all human society. I 
am weary of viewing courtiers, who are con- | 
tinually watching to impose upon me by flat- | 
tery; I wish to see laborers and shepherds | 
who do not know me.” 

The king passed, with his confidant, through | 
several villages, the inhabitants of which were | 
engaged in dancing, and he was pleased to | 
find, afar from courts, tranquil and in expensive | 
pleasures, He stopped ata cottage to dine, | 
aod, as he was very hungry, having walked | 
farther than usual, the coarse food which he | 
took, seemed to him more agreeable than the 
most exquisite viands at his own table.— | 
While passing through a meadow, from which | 
flowers were springing up on all sides, he per- 
ceived a young shepherd playing on the flute, | 
beneath the shade of a young elm tree, near) 
his browsing sheep. Coming nearer, he con- } 
sidered him attentively and found him to be} 
of an agreeable countenance, with an air sim- 
ple and ingenious, yet noble and prepossess- , 
ing. The coarse garments in which the shep- | 
herd was clad did not diminish the lustre of 
his beauty. The king, at first, sapposed him | 
to be some person of high rank in disguise; | 
but he learned trom him that bis father and 
mother dwelt in a neighboring village, and 
that his name was Alibeus. The king admir- 
ed the clearness and the propriety of his re- 
plies. His eyes were bright with intelligence, 
the tone of his voice was musical and engag-} 
ing, his countenance was beautiful, but its | 
beauty was not of a languishing or effeminate | 
character. Alibeus, who was about sixteen | 
years of age, was not conscious of his person- | 
al attractions, he doubted not that he thought, 
that he spoke, that he appeared like all the| 


_ other shepherds of his native village; but, | 


though uneducated, he had learned all that} 
reason teaches to those who heed her instruc- | 
tions, 

The king, having conversed familiarly with 
him,’ was still more pleased with him: he, 
learned from him the condition of the people | 
—athing which kings never learn from the | 
crowd of flatterers who surround them, From } 
time to time, he smiled at the naivete of the 
youth, who answered all his inquiries with- | 

| 
' 


out reserve. It appeared very strange to the 
king, to hear one speak thus naturally: he 
made a sign to the courtier, who accompanied | 
him, not to disclose that he was the king, for | 
he feared that Alibeus would at once lose all | 
his freedom of expression if he knew to whom | 
he was speaking. 

“ T see,” he said to the courtier, ‘that na- | 
ture is no less bountiful in the most humble | 
conditions of life than in the highest. No! 
king’s son ever appeared better than this young 
shepherd. I should deem myself fortunate it} 
I had a son, as beautiful, intelligent and am- | 








iable. He seems to me adapted for any sit- 
uation, however high, and if be be instructed, 
he will doubtless become a great man. I will 
carry him with me to court.”” 

The king accordingly carried Alibeus with 
him to court, who was filled with surprise on 
learuing who it was on whom he had_ produc- 
ed so favorable au impression. He was taught 
to read, to write, to sing, and afterwards, 
masters were given him in all those branches 
Which are fitted to adorn the mind. At first 
he was a little dazzled by the court, and his 
change of fortune produced a slight change in 
his heart. His youth and the favor with 
which he was regarded somewhat diminished 
his wisdom and moderation. In place of his 
crook, his flute and his shepherd's dress, he 
assumed a robe of purple, embroidered with 
gold, anda turban covered with jewels. No 
one at court equalled him in beauty. He 
showed himself capable of being entrusted 
with the affairs of the highest importance, and 
merited the confidence of his master, who, 
knowing the exquisite taste of Alibeus for all 
the magnificence of a palace, invested him 
with a very considerable oflice in Persia—that 
of guarding all his jewels and furniture of 
value, 

Throughout the life of the great Shah-Abas, 
the popularity of Abibeus increased as he ad- 
vanced in life, he sometimes remembered his 
former condition with regret. “O, happy 
days !” said he to himself, ‘‘days of innocence, 
days in which I tasted a pure and tranquil 
pleasure, days than which I have seen none 
pleasanter, shall I never see you more? He 
who deprived me of you, when he granted me 
so many riches, deprived me of every thing.” 
Alibeus desired to revisit his native village; 
he viewed once more all those places where he 
had formerly danced, sung, and played on the 
flute with his companions. He presented 
gifts to all his relatives and friends, but ad. 
vised them, if they wished to be happy, never 
to forsake their rustic life and encounter the 
misfortunes of a court. These misfortunes 
he himself experienced after the death of his 
good master Shah Abas: his son, Shah-Sephi 
succeeded this prince. Artful and envious 
courtiers found the means of prejudicing him 
against Alibeus. ‘He has abused,” said 
they, ‘‘the late king’s confidence: he has ac- 
cumulated immense treasures, and has embez- 
zied several articles of great value, which he 
had in charge.” 

Shah-Sephi was young and a prince; there- 
fore he was easily persuaded. He had the 
vanity to desire to seem a reformer of all his 
father had done, and to possess more judge- 
ment than he. To havea pretext for depriv- 
ing Alibeus of his office, he required him, at 
the instigation of his envious courtiers, to 
bring him a cimeter set with diamonds of 
immense value, which the king, his grand- 
father had been wont to wear in battle. Shah- 
Abas had caused this cimeter to be stripped 
of its diamonds, and Alibeus proved, by cred- 
ible witnesses, that it had been done at the 
order of the late king, before he had been in- 
vested with the office. When the enemies of 
Alibeus found they could not succeed in ruin- 
ing him by this means, they advised Shah- 
Sephi to command him to make, in fitteen 
days, an exact inveutory of all the previous 
furniture entrusted to his care. At the end of 
this time, he demanded a personal iaspection 
of every thing; Alibeus opened every door to 
him, and showed him every thing he had in 
charge. 

The king, astonished to find so much order 
and exactness every where, and to find every 
thing arranged with the greatest care,began to 
think favorably of Alibeus, when he perceiv- 
ed at the end of along gallery, full of costly 
furniture, an iron door with three large locks. 
‘It is there,” whispered the jealous courtiers, 
“that Alibeus has concealed all the things of 
value which he has purloined from you.” At 
once the king called out in anger: ‘Let me 
see what there is behind that door, What 
have you concealed there ? show it to me.”— 
Atthese words, Alibeus cast himself upon 
his knees, conjuring him, in the name of God, 
not to deprive him of all which he possessed. 
‘It is not just,” he said, ‘‘that 1 should lose 
in one moment all that remains to me, and 
which constitutes my only resource, after hav- 
ing labored so many years for yeur father.— 
Take from me, if you choose, every thing 
else; but leave me this.” The king doubted 
not that it was treasure, which had been dis- 
honestly gained, which Alibeus had conceal- 
ed. He assumed a severe tone, and demand- 
ed absolutely that this door should be opened. 
At length Alibeus who had the keys, opened 
it himself. Nothing was found but the crook, 
the flute and the clothing which Alibeus had 
worn, when a shepherd, and which he often 
went to view, fearing lest he might forget his 
former condition, 

‘* Here,” said he, “'O, great king! you see 
the precious remains of my fgrmer happiness; 
neither fortune nor your power have yet de- 
prived me of them. This is my treasure 
which I preserve, wherewith to enrich my- 
self when you have reduced me to poverty.— 
Take allthe rest, but leave me these dear 
memorials of my former condition. These 
constitute my real wealth, which will never 
fail me. Behold these simple possessions, 
always pleasant to those who are satisfied 
with the necessaries, and who desire not the 
superfluities of life. Behold these instru- 
ments, of which liberty and security are the 
fruits—these, which have never caused me a 

t of unhappi ! O, you dear im- 




















plements of a simple and happy life! [love you 
only; with you I would live and die. Why is 
it that other wealth has come to deceive me, 
and trouble the repose of my life? I restore 
to you, great king, all these riches I have re- 
ceived from your liberality: I retain only 
what I possessed when your father came, aud 
with his favor rendered me unhappy.” 
Hearing these words, the king perceived 
the innocence of Alibeus; and, being filled 
with indignation against the courtiers who 
had attempted his ruin, he drove them from 
him. Alibeus became his chief oificer, and 
was entrusted with the most important secrets, 
Every, day he went to visit his crook, his flute, 
and his shepherd's clothing, which he always 
preserved, in case he should Jose the favor of 
the king, Hedied at an extreme old age, never 
having desired to procure the punishment of his 
enemies nor to accumulate property, leaving 
to his heirs sufficient ouly for them to follow 
the occupation of shepherds, which he al- 
ways believed the most tranquil and as pro- 
ductive of the highest degree of happiness. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Absent. 
The dear friends of my bosom, I cannot forget them, 
Through changes and seasons still cherished they 





are, 
Like gems in the crown of affection ve set them, 
But its brightness is dimmed, though but one is aiur. 


The dear beloved absent ! their voices yet linger 
Tn my listening ear; still l hear them again; 
While the chords of iny heart which sadness doth 


’ 
Give back ‘neath the pressure a sorrowful strain. 


When the mantle of night-fall is slowly descending, 
Aud the sun’s golden rays in the west disappear, 
When the moon's silver light with the darkness is 

blending, 
1 think of the absent, the loved ones so dear. 


When the strifes of the dey vex the spirit no longer, 
Aud the stars light the earth with their sparkling 
beams; 
When the fetters that bind us in slumbers grow 
stronger, 
They live in my fancy! the bright land of dreamea. 


They glide o’er my vision, and bear the sweet token j 
Of friendship, sweet friendship, in days that have, 
flown; *. 
But alas! the morn breaks, and the sweet spell is 
broken— 
The dear phantoms vanish and leave me alone. 


While man toils along in the strife for existence, 
And friends, once #0 dear, move unheedingly by, 

I fondly imagine kind triends in the distance, 
Who for me have sweet faces whenever I'm nigh. 


And my heart it sinks deep in drear desolation, 
Where the youth are assembled for pleasure and 


glee, 
And sickens and bleeds in vain expectation 
To see the loved friends again smile upon me, 
But offen we meet again only to sever, 


And affections so dear not a tear may wet, 
But my heart, when it lovea, must love on forever— 








Though fain to forgive, it can never forget. 
LF. D. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Maiden's Last Sicep. 


——** She was so beantiful 
{ 





la santching our fiurest howers.” — 

It is the evening of one of the brightest 
days of spring;—gentle breezes are sighing 
among the fresh green leaves and opening 
buds. The balmy air seems to give fresh 
vigor to every living thing, and happiness 
beams from the features of all. Yet there is 
one spot where sorrow and grief hold the 
place of happiness, although the sao shines 
as bright and nature looks as beautiful there 
as in any other spot on the earth. What, 
then, can be the cause of that grief?—ah, 
here is the secret. In a remote corner of yon 
splendid mansion is a lovely maiden, just 
sinking into the arms of death;—many are 
the near and dear friends who have gathered 
around that dying bed, to hear the last words 
of the departing ove,—and not a few tears are 
shed, for she is beloved by all. There stands 
a noble-looking young man—he weeps as 
though his heart would break—his hand is 
clasped in that of the dying maiden, and as 
she attempts to bid him farewell, he draws 
back—alas! the parting is too bard for him. 
He knows that he clasps the hand of his be- 
trothed, and that by her death his brightest 
hopes will be blasted; if she hud lived, he was 
to have called her his own, in a few short 
weeks. Can you wonder, then, dear reader, 
that itis hard for him to bid her adieu. He 
soon leaves her side, that others also may re- 
ceive her parting words. The dying one takes 
the hands of her dear pareuts—alas, they too 
can hardly part; she was their first-born, and 
on her their fondest hopes were placed; but 
death has an arm stronger than what they are 
able to resist. 

To her only surviving sister, and two little 
brothers, the loved one says, ‘‘ Prepare to fol- 
low me.” Then, calmly bidding each fare- 
weil, she takes the hand of her betrothed, and 
whispering a few parting words, sinks hack 
to await the appearance of the angel of death. 
Her strength is almost exhausted; and though 
she cannot speak, she still looks on those 
weeping ones with the eye of love, while a 
heavenly smile rests upon her countenance.— 
Silence reigns in the chamber of death. But 
ah! she starts, just as the last rays of 
the setting sun shine feebly into the room.— 
Listen, as she speaks in an almost supernata- 
ral voice. ‘* Weep not for me, dear friends; 
though I walk through the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, I fear no evil.” She sinks 
back, her eyes close as if in sleep,—alas! it 
is the long and last sleep,—and her spirit has 
winged its way to those blest mansions in the 
heavens. And though her body will soon be 








consigned to the cold earth, her spirit looks 











down upon those mourning ones with a smile 
which comforts them in this their first great 
afiliction. Something seems to tell them, that 
when their earthly pilgrimage is o'er, they 
shall join the loved one in that blest place, 
where parting never comes. CLARE, 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Forest Flowers. 





Oh, dearly 1 love the forest flowers, 

Peeping forth from their leafy bowers, 

To giadden and cheer the heart of man, 
Revealing to him his Maker's plan, 

How God, in his wisdom, flowers has given, 

‘To litt men’s thoughts from earth to heaven. = ¢ 


Flowers have a language, all their own,— 
Their voice is sweeter than music's tone; 
Bweet messengers, from a world above, 
Speaking to hearts in tones of love; 
Whispering bright hopes for future years, 
When we have left this vale of tears. 


While gazing on the opening flower, 

We reflect on the wisdom and the power 

Of Him who created the fragile thing 

To re-appear with the blooming spring, 
Reventing a world beyond the tomb, 

Where flowers spring forth in endless bloom, 


Flowers, in their fragile beauty, are given, 
Bpeaking to us of the will of Heaven; 

For lowly bending each beauteons form 
Bows down to the rude, impending storm, 
And when the tempest has passed awny, 
‘Turns smiling again to the sun's bright ray. 





Learn then a lesson from forest lowers, 

And bow thyself when the tempest lowers; 
Cheerfully say ** thy will ke done,” 

Then turn again to that heavenly sun, 
Receiving its beams within the heart, 

Where life and hope they will impart. Inez. 








Filial Respect.—W hen a young woman be- 
haves to her parents in a manner particularly 
tender and respectful, I mean from principle 
as wellas nature, there is nothing good and 
gentle that may not be expected from her, in 
whatever condition she is placed. Of this I 
am so thoroughly persuaded, that were I to 
advise any friend of mine as to choice of a 
wife, | know not whether my first counsel 
would not be, “ Look out for one distinguished 
by her attention and sweetness to her pa- 
rents.” The tund of worth and affection indi- 


j cated by such behavior, joined to the habits of 


duty and consideration thereby contracted, be- 
ing transferred to the married state, will not 
fail to render her a mild and obliging compan- 
ion. [ Fordyce. 
From Graham's Magazine. 
THE NABOB UNCLE: 
OR—DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. 
BY AGNES 1 , GORDON. 

“ Well, girls, prepare your sweetest smiles, 
and best behavior, for your uncle has arrived 
at last, and I have just received this note, 
dated at the Astor, announcing his coming, 
aod accepting my invitation to make our house 
his home; so, to use his own expression, we 
may expect him, ‘bag and baggage,’ this eve- 
ning.” 

These words were addressed by Mrs. Med- 
way to her daughters, as they sat at breakfast, 
in an elegaut apartinent in a fashionable street 
up town, 

‘That means, I suppose, that he comes 
with aun ebony serving-man, in an immense 
turban, half a dozen hookahs, innumerable 
packages, and self indulging contrivances, and 
all the et caeteras of an eastern nabob,” repli- 
ed Matilda. ‘I wonder where we are tostow 
away all the trash that he will undoubtedly 
pour in upon us? I wish, mamma, you had 
not invited him here; but if his coming prove 
but a golden one to us, I, for one, ain perfect- 
ly willing to play theagreeable, with so bright 
& prospect in store.” 

“ Not so with me,” exclaimed her younger 
sister Sophy, “Il am determined to do as | 
please, aud not be like an automaton, at the 
will of across old invalid, as I have no doubt 
he is. [suppose we must have great fires 
builtup all summer, and be content to be 
baked, aud browned to crisps, in ovens of 
rooms, while old yellow-face shivers with 
cold, and swears at the climate. And then we 
must live on curries, and spices, and _pilaus, 
and all sorts of horrid nauseous messes, until 
we are as yellow. and bilious as himself. J 
boldly protest against all such proceedings, 
and thus, once for all, good people, declare 
myself free and independent.” 

‘* But recollect, girls,” said their mother, 
while she laughed at Sophy’s declaration, “he 
is your father’s brother, and as such entitled 
to at least an appearance of respect. I wish 
he was less efilicted to be sure, for it will be 
a sad drawback, I fear, upon your amuse- 
ments; but keep your courage, and remember 
that to be co heiresses of an Indian nabob is 
adistinction very much to be coveted, and 
worthy some sacrifices to attain.” 

‘fam sure his deafness will be a great re- 
lief to us all,” chimed in Matilda, “so as we 
play propriety and have plenty of delicate at- 
tentions, and wreathed smiles, in readiness, 
we can indulge once in a while in a theatrical 
aside of impatience, which will be quite a 
safety valve to the temper.” 

** Butif he is an invalid he must necessarily 
be cross,” answered Sophy, ‘and as his sight 
is impaired, he will probably want some one 
to read to him; that task I absolutely refuse to 
perform; for as to reading any thing more than 
the last magazine, it is an effort | never was 
equalto. We will appoint Grace reader to 
his Indian majesty. What say you, Grace, 
are you not overwhelmed with the honor ?” 

This question was addressed to a quiet girl, 
who had hitherto taken no part in the conver- 
sation, but who replied with a smile, “if your 











uncle is the disagreeable person you de- 


cribe, [ shall not be emulous of the honor you 
esign me; but if he is in truth an invalid, I 
vill waiton him with cheerfulness, for you 
know Tam accustomed to a sick chamber,” 

“That's just like you, Grace, always ready 
and willing to do for every one,” auswered 
Sophy. “OF course he is an invalid—all na- 
bobs are. He has the gout, and we must all 
creep on tip-toe about the room, lest an un- 
jucky jar might give him a twinge, and bring 
down a volley, not of blessings, upon our de- 
voted heads. Then the liver complaint is a 
necessary appendage, and blue pills and calo- 
mel will abound. Bah! what a house it will 
be to he sure, I should not wonder if be has a 
pe! monkey and half a dozen macaws, and we 
shall have menagerie and hospital combined, 
If such is the case, I shall run off and get 
married; so don’t wonder if some morning I[ 
am missing.” 

‘* And thus forfeit your claim to the fortune 
in store,” said the sister; “for my part I am 
willing to take a pillevery other day, in the 
hope that ft will prove at least a gilded one, 
and will feed the macaws to a surfeit—” 

‘© Tn fact, kill them with kindness, 
rupted Sophy, laughing. ‘Well, you are wel- 
come to all you can get, the pill will be biuer 
if itis gilded; Tlove my ease too well to he 
shackled even with golden fetters; so Grace 
and you may divide the labor and the re- 
ward.” 

‘* Grace will of course do whatever is re- 
quired of her,” said Mrs, Medway gravely, 
“butas she has no claim of kindred upon 
your uncle, she will not expect any other re- 
turn than my approval, And now girls we 
have spenta longtime chatting; I must go 
and prepare for our newly arrived relative’s 
coming, and remember, Sophy, that you treat 
him with all deference and respect; you might 
have a little natural feeling—” 

‘* All fudge, mamma,” Jaughed Sophy, ris- 
ing from her seat; “talk of natural feeling, in- 
deed, for a cross old fidgety fellow one never 
saw, and scarcely ever heard of, except when 
he sent you that superb India shawl. I tell 
you, mamma, itis a natural feeling for his 
presents and his rupees that inspires you and 
Matilda; I will none of them except they come 
in a natural way, without any force put on my 
inclination. You know Iam alittle Pickle, 
and [ iptend to be as sour as vinegar.” 

“And I as sweet as honey-water, 
Matilda, as she left the room. 

‘Yes, and as insipid, too,” reptied her sis- 
ter, following. ‘‘As for you, Grace,” she ad- 
ded, looking back, “as you fortunately have 
no selfish considerations, you can afford to be, 
as you always are, ‘Simple Grace, gracious 
and gracetul,’”’ so saying, the noisy girl slam- 
med the door after her, leaving Grace to her 
daily duty of washing the breakfast things, 
and arranging the room. 

Mrs. Medway was the widow of a merch- 
ant whg had left his family possessed of a 
moderkte income, which they contrived should, 
like a thin plate of gold, cover a large sur- 
face. They lived up to their means in every 
sense. Mrs. Medway gave parties, kept sev- 
eral servants, lived in alarge house, showily 
furnished, and dressed herself and daughters 
splendidly, All this could not be done with- 
out strict economy somewhere; and while the 
soirees of Mrs. Medway were pronounced de- 
lightful, the servants made many complaints 
of their daily fare. Mrs. Medway was only 
one of aclass; there are hundreds who, to use 
a vulgar phrase, ‘rob Peter to pay Paul,” and 
fast at home, that they may appear to feast 
abroad, 

The coming of Jacob Medway, an elder 
brother of her husband, who had spent his 
life in India, and now returned to his native 
land, to enjoy his fortune and find an heir, was 
an important event to Mrs. Medway. She 
would rather, to be sure, have him unacquaint- 
ed with certain parts of her household arrange- 
ment, but she hoped to reap a golden harvest, 
and wished to give her daughters an opportu- 
nity of ingratiating themselves in his {avor.— 
These daughters were handsome, showy girls. 
Matilda, the elder, had been a decided belle 
for several seasons. She was tall and slender, 
very fine dark eyes, rather long face, and that 
distinguished air and manner that stamps the 
woman of fashion. She was very anxious to 
secure her uncle's favor, for she argued that a 
fine fortune might secure her the alliance that 
her fine person had hitherto failed to win. 





inter- 


cried 


The younger daughter, Sophy, with less 
beauty than her sister, was still much admir- 
ed. She had a rattling, dashing way of say- 
ing pert, and sometimes shrewd things, that 
passed for wit, among the idlers who sur 
rounded her, though they often winced under 
the keenness of her remarks. She was not 
amiable, but possessed a sturdy indepeudence 
that was a reveeming trait, and though often 
displaying it in a most disagrerable manner, 
was in reality much less seltish than her soft- 
lipped sister. 

The other inmate of the family whom we 
have mentioned, was Grace Addison—‘‘litle 
Grace,” as she was wont to be affectionately 
termed in her own happy home, but now, 
“Simple Grace,” as Sophy loved to call her. 
The mother of Grace was a cousin of Mrs. 
Medway; she had been left a widow in very 
straitened circumstances her husbas4 dying 
when Grace was just fifteen. Grief and anx- 
iety threw her intoa consumption,and she died 
two years after, leaving ber orphan child to 
the care of her cousin, Mrs. Medway, who 
had herself been tenderly reared under the 
the roof of Mrs. Addison’s father, and 
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upon whom the grand-daughter of her bene- 
factor certainly had a claim 

Mrs. Medway was @ selfish woman, and the | 
charge was irksome, but the circumstances of | 
her own early life aud adoption were so ex-| 
tensively kaown, that she dared not brave the | 
eonsure of her friends by refusing it; and thus 

hilst Grace was ostensibly cared and pro- 
vided for, she was made to feel her depen- | 
dence, and had resolved in her owa heart to) 
seize the first opportunity of releasing her- 
self from this thraldom, preferring toearn her 
daily bread, then to receive it as a favor while 
she toiled foritasamenial, Bat her ge otle| 
aod pliant nature dreaded to offend or grieve 
Mrs. Medway, for she knew that she was | 
really essential to her, whilst for Sophy, rude | 
as she at times appeared, she felt a warin at- | 
tachment, for she alone acted toward ber asan | 
equaland a friend. 

Grace Addison was not beautiful, but she | 
had charms enough to have made her adan | 
cerous rival, had she appe ared on equal terms | 
with the sisters. She shrunk, however, from | 
ety, and seldom appeared at Mrs. Med | 


’ 
way's soirees, Very much, it must be confes- | 
st f, to that lady’s satisfaction, We have said 
Cirace was not beautiful 
properly belonging to her. 
the middle height, her slender form was in- 
expressibly graceful in all its attitudes; there | 
were no angles about her, Sophy said, Every 
accidental position was a stady fora sculptor 
and never was the gentle name of Grace 
Herdeep, thoughtful blue 


lovely is the epithet) 
Scarcely above 


more fitly applied. 
eyes were shaded by long black lashes, that 
rested on acheek whose deepest tint never ex 
ceeded the glow on the lip of a sea-shell, and | 


the delicate features, and rich mass of dark | 
hair, gave that aid of refinement so rare and | 
so indiseribable. Such the family of | 
which the nabob, Jacob Medway, was expect 
ed to heeome an inmate. 

In Mrs. Medway's drawing-room the fam- 
ily was assembled to receive the expected | 
guest. Sopby was ridiculing her sister, and | 
imitating the welcome which she said Matil- 
da had learned by rote, when the noise of car 
riage wheels were heard, and presently a loud 
ring of the bell announced the arrival, Mrs, | 
Medway arose, and went into the hall, and | 
then came the sound of trunks unstrapped, 
aud packages thrown in, and next, enveloped 
in cloaks, the rich uncle stepped from the car- | 
riage, and being welcomed by Mrs. Medway, | 
was shown at once to his room, where every 
swccommodation for his comfort had been made. | 
He had a colored servant, and as many pack 
ages as even Matilda expected, but no pet 
monkey or macaws as yet appeared. 

‘Well, mamma, what is he like?” ex 
claimed both daughters ina breath, as she re- 
entered the room, 

‘You shall judge for yourselves presently,’ 
‘He does not appear to be 


was 








she answered. 
gouty, however, for he stepped quite firmly in 
to the hall, and his voice is pleasant and not 
, 


at all eross.’ 

“So, perhaps, Matilda will not have the | 
gratitication of being a martyr afterall,” cried 
Sophy, laughing ; “her honey-water will sour 
hy keeping, and my vinegar become flat; well, 
aferall, Lama littl disappointed. I don't 
believe he is at all rich, Matilda, unless he is 
gouly, eross, and every thing bad; it would 
be too much of a good thing if he were.” 

Matilda did not much relish her sister's 
raillery, and a sharp reply rose to her Jips as 
the door opened and her uncle entered. Mrs. 
Medway immediately rose, and introduced 
him to her daughters, and Grace offered him 
the arm-chair which he politely accepted, and 
then expressed, ina very few words his thanks 
for her eourtesy. 

He was, of course, an object of great in- 
terest to the little group, aud did not altogeth- 
er answer their expectations, 

Unele Medway was tall, and rather stout, 
with a fine open countenance, yellow and 
brown, to be sure, in its hue, but the expres- 
sion of his mouth contradicted atonce all idea 
of ill-nature, His eyes were small, with a 
keen, shrewd, searching expression ; and one 
could seareely eredit that their vision was 1m 
paired, so that without glasses he could not 
distinguish minute objects. He carried an 
ear-cornet in his hand, and apologized for his 
infirmities, speaking in a nervous and abrupt 
manner. 

“You will find me a troublesome inmate, | 
fear, madam,” he said to Mrs. Medway ; ‘my 
infirmities make me a poor companion, Tam 
a man of few words, and my loss of hearing 
readers it almost impossible to enjoy the con- 
versation of others, while even the pleasure 
of reading is in part denied me.” 

“My daughters will be delighted to serve 
you in every way,” said Mrs. Medway, gra- 
ciously, 

“ Now is yoor chance,” loudly whispered 
Sophy, to her sister, ‘‘lay your eyes, ears, and 
tongue, at the feet of your golden idol.” 

“Sophy !? exclaimed her mother, in an ag- | 
ony, but the sight of the ear-cornet calined her | 
fears. 

The evening passed slowly away; Uncle 
Medway retired early, and the young ladies, 
afier exchanging opinions of him, went to 
rest, todream golden dreams, as Sophy mali- 
ciously said. 

Unele Medway did not appear at breakfast 
on the following morning, but during the fore- 
noon, while the youag ladies were occupied at 
their several employments, he unexpectedly 
entered, and with an apologetic smile and bow, 
took the seat which Matilda hastened to offer, | 














tendering at the same time very affectionate 
The old gen- 
tleiman quietly puton his glasses and lower- 
ed his ear-cornet, requesting her to repeat her 
words, while Sophy maliciously offered to 


inquiries regarding bis health. 


prompt her, in case she forgot her lesson.- 
Matilda looked thunder at her sister, and sun- 
shine at her uncle as she repeated her ques- 
tions. 

‘«T rested well, thank you,” said her uncle, 
‘and as I bope to become hetter acquainted 
in time, you will not, [ trust, be offended at 
my scrutiny.” He took Matilda’s hand as he 
spoke, aud looked earnestly in her counte- 
nance, 

** Do you consider me like papa?” she in- 
quired with her most engaging smile, and 
speaking in the cornet, without which it was 
evident he could hear nothing, 

‘*Humph, not much; your sister there is 
more like him,” he answered, pointing with 
his ear-trampet to Sophy. 

‘There, Matilda, is ten thousand lost to 
you,” laughed the giddy girl. 

* asked the old gen 
tleman, casting a shrewd look at her; “come 
here, merry one, and tell me yoursell.” 


* What does she say 


Sophy rose and courtesied betore bim, as 
she said to Grace, “Your turn next—so pre- 
pare. f wonder if the old Indian thinks he 
can turn us about as he would some China or 
naments, while we stand bobbing like so many 
mandarians before him 2?” then turning to her 
uncle, she added, “Lam delighted that you 
think Tresemble my father, sir, although Ma 
tilda is counted the beauty, and | the fright.” 

** Oh, Sophy, how can you rattle so,” ex- 
claimed Grace. 

‘* Now bush, Grace, until your turn comes. 
You know | always speak out what [ think.” 

‘Especially when you know one party at 
leastcaunot hear,” said her sister, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“You all seem chattering away among 
yourselves like so many magpies,” said the 
old gentleman, “But who is this young lady 
in the corner ?” 

‘Our cousin, Grace Addison,” screamed 
Sophy, at the top of her voice, ‘‘and the dear- 
est, best, kindest cousin in the world. She 
makes all our dresses, copies Matilda's music, 
waters her flowers, sketches in her album, 
and does a thousand things for which others 
get the credit; and more than all, she bears all 
my impertinences, and never gets out of pa- 
Now, Grace,” turning toward her, 
‘you are properly introduced, come and speak 
for yourself. [think [ have made one party 
at least hear this time,” she added, to her sis- 
ter; ‘‘and if old yellow-face has half as much 
generosity as he should have, there isa nice 


tience, 


little plum in store tor Simple Grace.” So 
sayinz, she ran out of the room. 

When the party met at dinner, there were 
several dishes cooked to suit Uncle Med way's 
laste, among the rest acurry. Mrs. Medway 
and Matilda accepted some of the protiered 
viand, but when the old gentleman polietly 
turned to Sophy, she exclaimed, 

‘No, [thank you, none of your nauseous 
messes for me - the very smell of them takes 
away my appetite. Mamma, after this, I 
think [shall dine in my own room.” 

‘* What does the young lady say ?” asked 
Uncle Medway, elevating his cornet, “that 
she has no appetite 7” 

‘“ Tsay Lean’t bear curry,” screamed So- 

hy. 

‘“Oh, Sophy, how can you be so rude?” 
said her mother, in despair. 

‘* Because 1 hate hypocrisy,” answered the 
other, angrily. ‘There sits Matilda, striv- 
ing toappear to eat what I know she abhors, 
afraid to say what her likes or dislikes are; it 
would not be worth the effort she makes to 
swallow it, if the hateful curry-powder was 
gold-dust. See, she is pale now—and sick, 
too, I dare say; for shame, Matilda. Uncle 
Medway, must, indeed, be deaf, dumb, and 
blind, not to discover in a short time all your 
false pretences.” Sophy spoke rapidly, des- 
pite of both mother and sister's attempts to 
stop her, and Grace’s appealing looks, Se- 
cure in their guest's entire deafness, she railed 
severely at the deceit she despised. Uncle 
Medway cast a searching look toward Matil- 
da,and then turning to Grace, who sat next 
him, invited her to partake of his favorite 
dish. Grace thanked him, but declined. 

‘* What,” said he, witha smile, ‘can’t you 
bear curry either? Perhaps you have never 
tasted it.” 

«* Tam not fond of it, I confess,’ answered 
Grace. ‘IT have often seen it on my grand 
father’s table, and he tried in vain to induce 
me to like it.” 

“ Again those shrewd eyes of Uncle Med- 
way rested on Grace's countenance, and no 
further discussion arising, the dinner passed 
pleasantly off. 

After dinner Grace was left alone with the 
gold gentleman, while the sisters took their 
asual promenade, when suddenly turning 
toward her, he said, in his peculiarly abrupt 
manner, ‘‘Who was your grandfather ?” 

Grace looked up in surprise, but immedi 
ately answered, “My grandfather's name was 
Maurice Addison.” 

« And your father's 7” 

« Jacoh Addison; he was born in India—" 
and then, with a sudden impulse, she exclaim- 
ed, “Oh, Mr. Medway, did yeu know my 
grandfather ? Are you not the old friend 1} 
have so often heard him mention, who went 
out to India with him, and who was so true 
aud kind to him in illness and trouble? You 














are, Lam sure, and my father was named af- 


ter you, Jacob Addison.” It was unusual for 
the quiet Grace to be ronsed to such enthusi- 
asm, but she rose from her seat, and laying her 
hand on the old gentleman's chair, looked in- 
to his face with such an affectionate and expect- 
ant gaze, that his heart must have been ada- 
tant, indeed, to resist it. And as his was, 
in reality, a loving and unselfish heart, he 
drew Grace gently toward him, anda pleasant 
smile lighted up his face, as he said, 

** And are you Maurice Addison's own lit- 
tle merry pet, Grace, he so often mentioned 
in his letters to me? You are, tam sure; and 
you are the daughter of my little god-son, Ja- 
cob, who was only knee-high when I saw him 
last. And now, my dear child, for surely I 
have a right to call you so, why are you living 
here? Where are your parents ?” 

Tears started in Grace's eyes as she related 
the circumstances of her parent's death, and 
her admission into Mrs. Medway’s family, 
adding, that though they were all very kind to 
her, she would remain no longer than until 
she could procure an independent situation, as 
she feared, in Mrs, Medway's circumstances, 
she was a burden. 

‘* Humph !" was the only reply; and then 
the old gentleman added, ‘‘Say nothing about 
this conversation, if you please, until L give 
you permission.” 

Grace willingly acceded; she knew that 
Mrs. Medway would not like to believe she 
possessed any claim, however slight, on Un- 
cle Medway's regard; and although feeling an 
attachment to him for her grandfather's sake, 
had not the slightest idea of endeavoring to 
rival her cousins, 

One morning Uncle Medway expressed a 
desire to drive through the city, and wished 
one of the ladies to accompany him asa cive- 
rone. Matilda's services were instantly offer- 
ed, and politely accepted. On their return, 
Matilda threw herself on a sofa, exclaiming 
to her mother, 

** Well, [never was so wearied in all my 
life; and I consider this splendid dress, which 
uncle purchased for me at Stewart's, as very 
hardly earned. Never will I consent to he 
driven about, shut up in a carriage with such 
a perverse, questioning old codger again for a 
dozen dresses. Why the old man seemed to 
think T must know the whole history of the 
city, from its first settlement—we will have to 
lend him Deidrich Knickerbocker's book.— 
And then such stopping to admire the church- 
es and other buildings, while groups of fash- 
ionatles passed and stared; it is an ordeal | 
never will pass through again.” 

‘The honey-water is exhausted, is it?” 
asked Sophy. ‘You gave it in too great 
quantities at first; well, for my part, I might 
be induced to take one drive with sucha re- 
ward in view.” 

‘* What is that,” asked the uncle, turning 
sharply around, ‘‘don't Matilda like her 
dress ?”’ 

“ Shall answer for you ?” said Sophy. 

** Oh, yes,” interrupted Mrs. Medway, ‘‘she 
was expressing her admiration and gratitude; 
but she says she will fear to go with you 
again, lest you should think her motives in- 
terested.” 

‘Humph! the motives are apparent enough!” 
muttered ihe old gentleman; then turning to 
Grace, he said, “Will you accompany me to- 
morrow, Grace. I promise faithfully that you 
shall have no reward, save the consciousness 
of obliging a troublesome old man ?” 

Grace gladly assented, and Mrs. Medway’s 
consent being given, Grace became the almost 
daily companion of the old gentleman, who 
seemed however, to bestow but little notice on 
her, Javishing all his preference on Matilda, 
who was elated with her success, 

A tew days after, Uncle Medway brought 
down a closely-written letter of several pages, 
which he asked Matilda to copy for him, as 
she had so often expressed the pleasure it gave 
her to do any thing for her dear uncle. Ma- 
tilda received the document with a gracious 
smile, and promised it should be done by the 
following morning. That evening the sisters 
went out with their mother, and Mr. Medway 
retired early to his own room, bat having oc- 
casion to come down again for his glasses, he 
saw Grace bending over a table, on which 
were spread writing materials, She leaned 
her head on her clasped hands and sighed 
heavily. As he entered the room she looked 
up, and hastily drew a blank sheet over the 
pages she had written. 

‘** You look pale, child,” said the old gen- 
tleman, as he put on his spectacles. What 
are you doing there ?” 

* Only writing a little—but I have a severe 
headache,” answered Grace. 

“Goto bed, then—what are you poking 
your eyes out there for? i dare say some long 
letter to a sentimental friend, eh?” He ap- 
proached the table as he spoke. 

** You shall not see it, if it is,” said Grace, 
playfully putting her hand on the paper, “and 
{ must finish it to-night, because I have prom- 
ised—" she paused. 

“* Well, well,” said the old man, kindly, 
‘promises must be kept, of course. I hope 
Matilda has kept her promise of copying my 
letter—do you think it will be finished by to- 
morrow morning, Grace?" And without wait- 
ing a reply, he left the room. 

The following morning, the letter and copy 
were laid by Uncle Medway’s plate, and the 
old gentleman, examining it with an approv- 
ing glance, took a fifty dollar note from his 








pocket-book, and said, “I do not wish to of- 





fend, by offering a remuneration for this cor- 
rect and beautiful copy; but | know you ladies 
have always some charitable object of interest 
and the fair writer of this must have devoted 
many hours to its accomplishment. {t will 
gratify her to have the power of doing good 
in every way—a power which will, perhaps, 
ere long be unlimited. Will you accept it 
Matilda, as to you it justly belongs, and be 
my almoner ?” 

Matildia’s eyes sparkled; this speech infer- 
red much, and as she gracefully took the note, 
she thanked her uncle, and promised to dis- 
pose of it in chartiable donations. 

After breakfast, Uncle Medway was deeply 
engrossed in a paper, which he was endeavor- 
ing to decipher, and the sisters were sitting 
together, when Sophy said, 

‘Well, Matilda, what charitable institu- 
tion do you intend to benefit by uncle’s dona- | 
tion; as you earned the money so honorably, | 
you will, of course, disburse it with equal 

honesty and justice.” 

Matilda colored slightly, but laughed, say- 

ing, “I shall do myself the charity to pur- | 
chase that superb head-dress, and several cost- 

ly et cxeteras that I want for Mrs. Dayton’s 

ball; and if you are a good girl, and hold your 

tongue, you shall be an object of charity, | 
tov,” 
‘* Now, Matilda that is too mean, even for | 
you,” exclaimed the other, indignantly.—} 
‘Shame on you, as Grace really copied the 

letter, she should at least have the privilege 

of distributing the money; here she comes 

now. Grace, in what way ought uncle's do- 

nation to be applied—you are the proper per- 

son to decide, and prevent Matilda from the 

selfishness she contemplates, in bestowing it! 
all upon herself and me.” 

Her sister crimsoned with anger, but Grace 

spoke. 
‘*Tam sure you do Matilda injustice, So- 
phy; she would never act so deliberate a false- | 
hood; as she told her uncle it should be appli- | 
ed to charity, she will certainly keep her 
word. And there is poor Mrs. Brown, the 
laundress, it would, indeed, be acharity to as- 
sist her—” 

‘* And begin by paying her bills,” inter- 
rupted Sophy. 

But her sister, rising angrily, exclaimed, 
“1 will not be dictated to by either of you,” 
and hastily left the apartment. 





Uncle Medway had now been domesticated | 
in the family for several weeks, and must, in- 
deed, have been deaf, dumb and blind, to re- 
main ignorant of the by-play going on around 
him. Secure in his entire deafness, Matilda 
frequently made use of her safety-valve aside; 
and once, when requested by her uncle to play, 
and she said to her sister, ‘1 hope to have the | 
pleasure of playing the Death March for him 
ere long,” she caught his eye fixed upon her 
with such a severe glance, that a momentary | 
doubt of his inability to hear made her trem- | 
ble; but again assured by his bland manner | 
toward her, she plied her fuisome flatteries | 
more assiduously than ever. Grace often 
wondered how one so clear-headed in all oth- 
er things, should be so easily imposed upon, 
while Sophy regarded her sister with undis- 
guised contempt; and by way of offset, be- | 
came more rade and impertinent than ever. 
The rich uncle had been a great assistance 
to the household; his generous heart was con- 
tinually prompting him to make those pres- 
ents which he saw were required—and this 
was done in the most delicate manner. It 
was with mingled feelings, therefore, that 
Mrs. Medway met the information he one day 
gave, that he had purchased a house in one of 
the most fashionable squares, and desired the 
taste of the ladies to assist him in furnishing 
it. He intended to celebrate his installation 
in his own home, by a splendid ball and sup- 
per, to which, as he had few acquaintances, he 
begged the ladies to invite those friends whose 
society was desirable. He also told Mrs. 
Medway, in confidence, that if she would part 
with one of her fair charges, he wished on the 
appointed evening, publicly to announce his 
choice of one of them as his heiress and 
adopted daughter, on condition that she re- 
sided with him to cheer his lonely old age.— 
Mrs. Medway gave a delighted assent. She 
had no doubt on whom the choice would fall, 
and immediately congratulated Matilda, and 
caused it to be whispered among her confiden- 
tial friends that her eldest daughter would he 
the heiress of the Indian nahob. Matilda de- 
clared the affliction of residing with such a 
horrid bore a severe penalty, but promised 
herself the satisfaction of spending his mo- 
ney at pleasure, while Sophy maliciously ad- 
vised her to practice the ‘Groves of Blarney” 
preparatory to the ‘Dead March.” 

The important evening arrived, and the 
three young ladies, elegantly attired in dress- 
es of embroidered crape over India satin, pre- 
sented hy Uncle Medway, took their places in 
his splendid saloon to receive their guests.— 
Matilda evidently took the precedence; and 
very handsome she looked in her stately beau- 
ty, doing the honors with all the grace which 
the future mistress of so superb an establish- 
ment should possess. While Grace, looking 
perfectly lovely in her pure and tasteful dress, 
shrunk abashed from the odmiring gaze be- 
stowed upon her, and was confused by the at- 
tention she excited. Uncle Medway went 
cheerfully among his guests, ear-cornet in 
hand, and spectacles on nose, quizzed by some, 
respected by many, and flattered by all. 

Just as supper was announced, and the mu- 
sicians had left the ball for the supper-room, 














Uncle Medway, supporting Mrs. Medway on 
his arm, and followed by the young ladies, 
stepped into the midst of the brilliant circle, 
and said, 

‘“« My guests are aware, I suppose, of my 
intention to adopt one of these fair young la- 
dies as my sole heiress, my sister-in-law hav- 
ing kindly consented to spare one from ber 
bright circle. Tama lonely old man, with 
many peculiar notions, and I require, there- 
fore, a cheerful, yet gentle and patient spirit, 
to support my whims. Such an one I have 
found in the person of Grace Addison, the 
grandchild of my oldest friend, avd the 
daughter of my namesake and godson. I 
therefore declare her my adopted child and 
heiress.” 

A murmur ot surprise ran through the as- 
sembly, Mrs. Medway and Matilda seemed 
ready to sink with confusion, Sophy clapped 
her hands, and Grace, pale and trembling with 
surprise and emotion, suffered herself to be 
led forward by the old gentleman, who con- 
tinued, 

‘* Thave met with much kindness and at- 
tention beneath the roof of my sister-in-law, 
in token of which I shall bequeath to my 
niece, Matilda, the sum of thirty thousand 
dollars, when she has the pleasure of playing 
the Dead March for me. And to hef sister 
whose opinions were frankly avowed, I shall 
Jeave a similar sum. My ear-cornet and glas- 
ses have served mea trusty part, and I now 
lay them aside, I hope forever, trusting that 
the ladies have profited by the lesson they 
have themselves taught me, that appearances 
are ofien deceitful, and one need not be deaf, 
dumb and blind, though he isa Nabob Un- 
cle.” 

Whether Mrs. Medway and her daughters 
stayed to the splendid supper prepared, and 
swallowed their mortification and the deli- 
cacies together, this record sayeth not; but 
that the beautiful heiress, Grace Addison, be- 
came at once a star of the first magnitude in 
the fashionable world, is to be expected; but 
the bright star ever found her happiness in en- 
livening the home of the eccentric but kind 
old man, who found in his adopted daughter 
the delight and solace of his old age. 





WIT AND HUMOR. 





Tue Wie ror THe Deep.—A contemporary h 
astory of agentiernan who had run through ah 
some fortune, and in whese will eceurred the follow- 
ing passage: ** If L had died possessed of a thousand 
pounds, I would have left it to my dear friend, Mr. 
Thomas # ; but as have not asiapence, he must 
take the will for the deed.” 





Some person asked Charles James Fox what was 
the meaning of that passage in the Psalms“ He 
clothed himself with cursing, like as with a gar- 
ment.” * The meaning,” said he, '* 1 think is clear 
enough; the man had a HabIT of swearing.” 


“My dear Madam,” said a doctor to his patient, 
“Tam truly gratified tosxee you yetin lite. Atmy 
last visit yesterday, you know | told you that you had 
wat six hours to live” “ Yes, doctor, you did, burl 
did not tase the dose you left for me” 

Anold bachelor being ill, his sister presented him 
acup of medicine, “ What is it’? asked he. 5 
answered, “ Itis elixir asthmatic, it is very arm 
matic, and will make you very eestatic ” '* Nancy,” 
he replied, with a smile, “ You are very sister- 
matic 














“ Sir, Lintend to raise your rent.” said a landlord 
toa tenant, to whom the latter replied, ** Lam much 
obliged to you, for | cannot raise it myself.” 





CHARADES, PUZZLES, &c. 


For the Bostou Cultivator. 
Acrosticnl Enigma, 
My 1153 1026 is a city. 
My 261156 isa vegetable, 
My3 213 16 is to ascend. 
My4lidisa weight. 
My 513 103 is @ kind of grain. 
My 65 i4 is a fruit. 
My 713 10 is an animal. 
My 8 3 is 4 pronoun, 
My 9234 is not found. 
My 10 13 16 4 is that which is acid. 
My iio is an adverb. 
My 121199 is asmall place. 
My 1399 2 10 is to give. 
My 142 bé 6 is demolished. 
My 15 16 134.2 16 is an eloquent speaker. 
My lo 8 ois to go fast. ‘ 
My whole is the name of a paper published in Ros- 
ton. H. 8. P. 


Charade. 
My first is known to be a fluid 
Of more than twilight hue; 
My second every drunkard’s tried, 
But cannot, cannot do; 
My whole is a receptacie 
Of various shade and fourm, 
A common indispensable 
To every counting room, B. F. G. 


Conundrum. 

Why is it useless to send a message by the electric 
telegraph ? i 
r Geometrical Question. 

a pyramid two feet square at the base, and 

gh. How many inches from the apex 

equal (in solid contents) to six 
N. B. T. 


Given, 
three feet hi 
downwards would be 
inches at the base ? 


Answers to our last. 
Enigma—The IMlustrated Family Christian Alma- 
ic. 

w Conendran— Because he has nothing to Boot. 
Arithmetical Question—A.’s gain $200; B.'s $100; 
o's Bi 











or We wish those who furnish aructes tor this de- 
partment would make them quite pertect betore 
sending them. 

We depend on those who take an interest in our 
paper, tor the articles for this department, and 
having but little time to devote to it ourselves, 
makes it the more necessary that they should be 
quite pertect, 

Noquestion will be inserted without the answer 
accompanies it, 
































































































































































BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 
Published weekly, on Saturday mornings, by 
OTIS BREWER: 


tr To whom all letters and papers, whether in- 
tended for publication, or not, should be addressed. 
Ly No letters will be taken from the Post Otlice 
unless the postage is paid. 
gy Will every subscriber be so good as to make 
2equainted with the very valuable informa- 
tion connected with our terns, Which may be found 
on the last page. 








From California, 

The New Orleans papers furnish further in- 
teresting and later accounts from this land, to 
which our thoughts are so often directed. A 
writer at San Francisco, says : 

I have heen on shore buta short time, and 
am heartily surprised with every thing that I 
see. Speculation of all kinds is rife, and ex- 
ceeds any thing I ever witnessed in Missis- 
sippi in the palmy days of ’36 and 7. 

There are two or three firms who monopo- 
lize the business of the place, whose original 
employment was selling their goods by retail 
to the natives, gnd taking their pay in tallow 
and hides--the former shipped to the United 
States, and the latter to Valoaraiso. Since 
the fever broke out, they have used their mo- 
ney in speculation and buying goods from ves 
sels, which arrive in abundance, from Mexi- 
co, Chili, Peru, the Sandwich Islands, &c. 

I have some doubts whether the present 
town of San Francisco will continue to be the 
place of business. It is situated a few miles 
from the entrance of the harbor on the side of 
a hill, but the great objection to it, as a place 
of business, is that vessels cannot approach 
under a quarter to half a mile of the city, ow- 
ing to a flat which makes off directly in frowt 
of it. Vessels are consequently obliged to be 
lightened, and the goods are again to be ship 
ped up the bay into the inerior. There are 
other sites up the bay more suitable, and I 
should not be surprised to see an attempt 
made to change the port. 

So far as one can learn, the gold stories are 
all true. The consequence is, that labor, 
rents, provisioas, &c., are enormously high. 
Town property for cash is beyond any thing 
ever heard of ina new country, and lots are 
selling in this place from five to twenty thou- 
sand dollars—rents from $500 to $1000 per 
month, Carpenters’ wages $8 to 810 per day. 

From $50 to $100 per day is nothing extra- 
ordinary for miners to make. There is, how- 
ever, some danger from Indians, and our own 
countryinen prowling about the country, com- 
mitting murder and theft. Gold is very abun- 
dant, and goods extravagantly high, and an 
immense population coming forward, who all 
resort to the mines, and return merely to throw 
away the proceeds of their labor. Those who 
have been here a year, with common industry, 
are worth from $20,000 to £200,000. I have 
not been able to procure board in the place, 
and in company with Mr. Frazier and young 
Ducros, have pitched our tent a quarter of a 
mile from town. 

It is yet too early for the mass to start for 
the mines, the weather having been very in- 
clement. We intend to go up to the mines 
aad see the country, and have formed a party 
ol five for that purpose. The great difficulty 
is in procuring conveyance. The price of pas- 
sage to Sutter’s Fort is $25 each, and $5 per 
ewt for baggage and provisions. We have an 
idea of buying a whale-boat; the price is 8700. 
From Sutter's Fort to the Stanislaus the trans- 
portation is difficult and expensive, as a team 
of two oxen and wagon earn $100 per day ! 

Gold is selling at $14 per ounce, but is tak- 
en in trade at $16. It is worth in Valparaiso, 
$18, and would nett in the States, $17, all ex- 
penses paid. 

A letter dated Vera Cruz, April 24, says it 
was reported there that the people of Califor- 
nia had organized a Government which had 
refused to recognize General Smith as Gover- 
nor of the Territory, and had annulled his or- 
der prohibiting foreigners from working the 
mines. 

The New Orleans Picayune has the follow- 
ing letter, dated Mazatlan, April 9th, 1849 :— 
‘*Gentlemen—The Peruvian barque Fanny, 
Capt. Debrot, arrived here on the 7th inst., 
direct from San Francisco, whence she sailed 
on the 29th ult. 

A short time before the Fanny left, a boat's 
crew belonging to the U.S. flag ship Ohio 
ran away with their boat: they were pursued, 
all captured and taken back to the ship.— 
Shortly after, the crew being called to per- 
form some duty, they refused to turn out and 
obey the orders of their officers. In conse- 
quence of this, about thirty of the leaders 
were confined in irons. A court martial was 
ordered, and was being held on board the 
Ohio; and the opinion was that Commodore 
Jones would hang a number of the conspira- 
tors.” 

Much dissatisfaction was reported to exist 
in the squadron. All the officers of the sloop 
of war St. Mary's, save two, had been tried 
by Court Martial. 

The U. S. Propellor Massachusetts arrived 
at San Francisco on the 25th of March. 

Owing to the immense number of persons 
arriving at San Francisco, the country was in 
a very insecure state. The great want of tne 
country was an effective military force, and 
the extension of the laws of the United States 
over the territory.” 





Sagamore and California Mining Com 
pany.—We have received, says the Traveller, 
a letter from a member of the Sagamore Com- 
pany, which left this city some weeks since, 











for the overland route to California. The 
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friends of the members of this company will 
be glad to hear of the continued good health 
of iis members, and of their plans and pros- 
pects. Itis dated Sagamore Camp, Boons- 
ville, Missouri, May Ist, 1849. We make a 
single extract of geneval interest : 

‘* We are now in camp here fora few days 
to obtain further supplies, and fitup for our) 
Journey across the plains. We have seventy, 
mules, and are breaking them in, expecting to 
leave for Independence, and proceed directly 
thence toward Fort Laramie, within three or 
four days from this date. We have added 
two or three to our number, and are in good, 
health and spirits. Every body here helieves 
the most extravagant reports about gold in 
California. Many wealthy men are gone, and 
others intend to go over the plains next sea- 
son. Occasional cases of death from cholera 
have occurred in this section of country, most 
of them originating on board steamers from 
New Orleans. Two or three deaths have oc- 
curred inthis city, where there have been 
other cases somewhat assimilating that dis- 
ease, that have recovered. 

Yours, in haste, S. A. F. 

Departure of the Female California Expe- 
dition.— Mrs. Farnham, with her company of 
women sailed from New York, on Saturday, 
for California in the ship Angelique. 

The company was not very large, compris- 
ing only herself, two children and servant.— 
Miss Sampson, Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Gris- 
wold. There were fifteen gentlemen passen- 
gers. 

Loss of the Steamer Empire. 

The Journal of Commerce gives the follow- 
ing particulars attending the loss of this noble 
boat, and several passengers, on the night of 
the 17th, in ascending the Hudson river: 

It appears that the boat left New York at 
ten minutes after six o'clock, (the Oregon 
having left at 6,) and kept about a mile and a 
half astern of the latter all the way up. The 
Rip Van Winkle was behind the Empire.— 
Atabout ten o’clock, or between that and half 
past ten, the Empire was nearly abreast of 
Newburgh, when a large schooner was seen 
bearing down upon them. A scream was 
heard on deck, and the next instant the schoon- 
er stove inthe bow. The boat commenced 
filling instantly, and in five minutes her for- 
ward deck was under water. In about ten 
minutes more she sank so as to leave only the 
upper part of her state rooms visible. 

Her passengers numbered, according tothe 
best estimates, about 250. The gentlemen 





Fires. 

A despatch from St. Lonis, dated May 18th, 
says: A fire broke out this morning, which 
laid nearly half the busivess portion of the 
city in ruins. Every insurance office, five 
Banking houses, and twenty seven steamboats, 
which were lying in the dock together, were 
destroyed, together with the Telegraph Office. 

On the river at Market street the fire was 
stayed by blowing up several buildings. Three 
persons were killed by the explosion on the 
steamer Alice, and probably twenty more were 
lost. Only one paper printed in English, the 
Union, is left. 

The loss by this destructive conflagration is 
estimated at $5,000,000, 

The namber of buildings burned is three 
handred. The value of the steamboat stock 
burned was $380,000, whieh was insured $200, - 
000. The value of the cargoes was $150,000. 

Destructive Fire at Milwaukie.—A fire oc- 
curred at Milwaukie, Wisconsin, on the 17th, 
which destroyed $60,000 worth of property, 
including the Sentinel and Gazette oftice.— 
The fire is supposed to have been the work of 
an incendiary. 

On the night of the 16th, the stables be- 
longing to the Nonanium House, in Newton, 
with ten horses aud several carriages, were 
destroyed by tire. The stables belonged to 
Aaron Adams, and were occupied by Mr. 
Luther Porter; loss £3000; insurance $2000 at 
Taunton and Marblehead, A stable owned 
by Mr. Andrew J. Allen, situated at a con- 
siderable distance from the above, was burnt 
to the ground the same night. 

In Pawtucket, the same night, a house be 
longing to Mr. Moriarty, was burnt by an in- 
cendiary. Loss, $1500; insurance, 2600, 


Accidents. 

The Worcester Spy gives the following par- 
ticulars in reference to the death of Mrs. 
Stearns, in that town, on the 15th:—‘' She 
was returning from Millbory with her hus- 
band, and when near Fox & Rice's factory, on 
Green street, their horse was frightened by 
another running against him. He ran, and the 
deceased inconsiderately leaped from the wag- 
on. The horse brought up against the Provi- 
dence Railroad station. The hashand imme- 
diately returned to see what had become of his 
wife, and found heron the spot where she 
jumped out, with her neck broken by the fall. 
This sad accident affords another warning 
that it is always safer, if a horse runs, to re- 
main in the carriage, than to attempt an es- 
cape. In this instance, if the deceased had 
remained in the carriage, she would have es- 





below sprang out of their berths, but the wa- 
ter was already in the cabin. The usual con 


caped without injury, We iearn that her hus- 


{hand attempted to keep her in the carriage, 


sternation prevailed, and every meaus was| hut without accomplishing his purpose.” 


used to save life, 


About seventy or eighty of the passengers} Freetown, says the Taunton Gazette, adaugh- | 


Sad Accident.—A few days since, at East 


got on board the schooner, which was loaded | ter of Mr. Preserved Brayley, aged about 12 


with lumber. 
say how many, among them three ladies, were 
seen to spring overboard, and lumber was 
thrown to them from the schooner. Loud 
shrieks continued to be heard at Newburgh, 
nearly a mile distant, and boats were de- 
spatched tothe wreck. The Rip Van Win- 
kle now came alongside, between the schoon- 
er and the Empire, and took off large numbers 
of the passengers. Others were taken from 
the schooner and picked up in the river by 
fishermen’s boats and conveyed to Newburgh. 

Probably within twenty minutes from the 
collision, the whole was over, and the boat 
had gone down with a number of her unfortu- 
pale passengers. 

The passengers escaped with very little, 
and some with no clothing whatever, except 
their night clothes. All the baggage and 
freight went down with the boat. One gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance escaped with his 
little boy wrapped in a blanket, but otherwise 
destitute of clothes. 

Immediately after the boat went down, so 
that the state-room deck was on the surface of 


the water, this deck was scuttled, and two} 


Jadies taken out from the ladies’ saloon un- 
derneath, nearly exhausted. The voice of a 
third was heard, but she could not be found, 
aml was lost. 

Captain Tupper testified that he was in 
command of the Empire at the time—that the 
Loat was not racing—that the officers of the 
boat are all temperate men, and were at their 
posts—that the Empire attempted to pass the 
bows of the schooner, instead of passing un- 
der her stern, as is usually done in the case of 
sailing vessels. 

The schooner was beating down the river, 
the breeze being so gentle that she was per- 
fectly manageable. Previous to the collision 
the bell of the Empire was rung, and she had 
nearly lost her motion belore the collision 
took place. 


Large Robbery by a Domestic.—On the 29th 
ultimo, $1500 in bank bills; bank checks for 
$300; $25 in gold coin, and a small amount in 
silver, was stolen from acloset in the resi- 
dence of Dr. George Parkman. Suspicion 
rested upon a servant in the family, named 
Robert Patten, but nothing was said about the 
matter, with the exception of information 
given to the police. Every thing remained 
quiet till within a few days, when officer 
Clapp arrested Patten, and charging him with 
committing the robbery, took him before the 
Police Court, when he was committed for tri- 
al in default of bail in the sum of $4000. A 
small portion of the stolen property was re- 
covered. 






Others, it was impossible to] years, was found dead, hangity by the neck 


in a window, the head being confined hy the 
falling of the sash. The fasuily, except a 
smaller child, were absent. 

Seulded to death.—A few days since, alittle | 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Wolley, 
port, Ct., put her mouth to the spout of a tea 
kettle boiling on the stove, and inhaled the | 
steain, by which she was so severely scalded | 
that she died, in great distress. 

Last week, Mr. Samuel! Smith, of West-| 

ort, Cu., while drawing water, slipped and 
piiched headforemost into his well, and was 
instantly killed. 

A Mr. Lord, of Boston, had his elhow frac- 
tured, or very seriously injured, on the 17th, 
at Pittstield. He was sitting with his elbow 
protruding from the window of the car, when, 
in passing a freight car as the train was ap- 
proaching the depot, his elbow came in collis- 
ion with the door of the freight car, which had 
{Spring. Rep. 


of Bridge- | 


carelessly been left open. 


From Sante Fe.—Dates are to the 30th 
April. The Santa Fe Republican complains 
bitterly that congress did nothing for New 
Mexico. The Utahs and Apache Indians 
have formed a combination against the whites. 
Two of Fremont’s late company, Bill Wil- 
liams and Ned Kearns were killed by the 
Utahs in March. They were in search of 
Fremont’s philosophical instruments. Sever- 
al ro!\beries of traders had occurred near San- 
ta Fe. A mail from the states arrived there 
March 13. A report was current that Aubrey 
and three others had been killed by Indians 
near El Passo. Two persons were killed 
lately near Taos, All healthy at Taos and 
Santa Fe. Persons were working the gold 
mines of the Colorado. They were very rich. 
Americans were committing depredations in 
the neighborhood of E] Passo. Eleven have 
been arrested and brought to Santa Fe. 


Later from the Rio Grande.—By the ar- 
rival of the steamship Globe, at N. Orleans, 
later dates have been received from Galveston 
and Brazos. The Galveston Flag contains a 
letter from Camargo, dated April 20th, which 
says that Audubon and his party, numbering 
fifty men, left the day.before, en route for Cal- 
ifornia—all well. The Raymond and Hamp- 
shire Company was to leave on the following 
week, for the same destination. 

Judge Hotchkiss and Judge Woodbury, of 
Texas, have died at Rio Grande city, of chol- 
era. The disease is now said to have entirely 
disappeared. 

The property of all Ireland, valued for the 
purposes of the poor law, amounts to £13,187,- 









Death of Dr. Coolidge.—A despatch from 
the Umpire offive, Portland, states that Dr. V. 
P, Coolidge, the murderer of Matthews, pois- 
oned himself in the State Prison on Thursday 
night. 

The Times contains the following letter 
dated Thomaston, May 18, which confirms the 
above statement, and adds some important 
particulars : 

‘* Dr. Coolidge committed suicide in his 
cell this morning. He had learned that the 
term of one of his fellow prisoners would soon 
expire, and had formed plans with him for 
the murder of Flint, and had letters written 
in whet would appear to be Flint’s hand- 
writing, containing confessions of the murder 
of Edward Matthews—the doctor's letters 
contained minute arrangements with the man. 

The letters were discovered by the Warden 
on Wednesday morning, and he immediately 
contined Coolidge in his cell. This morning, 
at 6 o'clock, Coolidge was well; at 7 o'clock, 
he was found just alive, and died in a few 
minutes.” 

Flint, mentioned in the above account, was 
a student in the office of Dr. Coolidge at the 
‘time the murder was committed, and was the 

principal government witness on the trial. 





Another Charge of Casting Away.—In the 
Circuit Court, last week, Capt. F. Martin, of 
schooner Abby Hammond, was brought up 
and arraigned on an indictment charging him 
with intentionally destroying said schooner, 
to the detriment of the underwriters. He 
plead not guilty tothe indictment. The A 
H. belongs to Sullivan, Me., and was on the 
passage from Aux Cayes to Boston. When 
a day or two out, the vessel was abandoned 
on the plea thatshe had sprung aleak. Upon 
his arrival in this city, Captain Martin stated 
that $15,000 in specie, which was on board 
had gone down with the vessel. This specie 
was consigned to a firm in this city, and was 
insured for $11,000 at the Equitable, and 
$4500 at the Neptune offices. [tis said that 
several of the crew are witnesses for Govern 
ment as to the loss of the vessel. The suppo- 
sition is, probably, that the specie was no 
placed on bvard by the captain, but left at 
Aux Cayes. Capt. Martin retained E. D 
Sohier, and M. S, Chase., Esqs, as counsel. 
—[ Traveller. 
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reference to the 





Escaped Conrict.—In 
money digging affair of Phillips, already no- 
tived, the Bunker Hill Aurora says: It only 
adds another to the multitude of strange inci- 
dents connected with his eventful life. Last 
summer Was spent by him on the Mystic and 
| Charles Rivers, and for months he coasted hy 
Imidnight in his shallop along the shores, 
committing all sorts of depredations. Atone 
time he would take the whole contents of the 
shops of Malden shoemakers—at another he 
|gathered up large quantities of wet clothing 
| carefully laid out to bleach on Chelsea lawns, 
| He would lay his boat alongside of the Charles- 
town wood wharves and carry off a cargo o} 
acord at a haul—and he made a general sweep 





| 


fof all the movables in Magoon & Turner's 


ship vard, which last act led to his arrest. 
Nor is this the first act of his in the money- 
digging line ; for last summer he persuaded 
some persons in Charlestown to accompany 
him to Apple Island to dig for $20,000 in spe- 
cie. The place of deposit was pointed fout 
witha great deal of exactness and no litle 
formality used in the midnight search, but it 
then resulted in Phillip’s declaration that the 
money had been dug up and carried off by two 
persons to whom he disclosed the matter while 
in Lowell jail some two years since. 


Dreadful Shipwreck and Loss of Life.— 
Capt. Marshall, of the barque Nicaragua, 
arrived the 12th, brought up part of the crew 
and some of the passengers of the brig Han- 
nah, of Marryport, Captain Shaw, sailed from 
Newry 3d April, for Quebec, which came in 
collision with the ice at 4 o’clock on the mor- 
ning of 29th April, when the passengers were 
in bed, foundering in about 40 minutes after. 
The captain, Ist and 2d mates, and a few oth- 
ers left the ship in the life-boat immediately 
on finding that their ship was going down,— 
Capt. Marshall says :—On the 29th of April, 
I discovered a flag of distress on the ice ; made 
sail aud prepared to put the ship in the ice, 
and succeeded in getting about fitty-two peo- 
ple on board, leaving a Jarge number still on 
the ice ; cleared up all sails and got a rope 
fast to the pan of ice, and succeeded in taking 
in thirty more in the ship's long boat, which 
they found oa the ice, making in all one huo- 
dred and twenty-nine passengers and six sea- 
men. No pen can describe the pitiable situa- 
tion and destitution of these passengers ; pa- 
rents with loss of children, children with loss 
of parents, and they themselves all but naked, 
and the greatest part of them frost-bitten, I 
am informed that fifty-five perished with the 
cold. [Quehee Gazette. 


Fuilure of a Railroad Company.—We learn 
that the Norfolk County Railroad Company 
have assigned all their property for the bene- 
fit of their creditors and stockholders. The 
assignees are Messrs. George P. Upton, Sam- 
wel Hooper, and Heary Wainwright, all of 
this city. [Transeript. 





The dwelling house of Levi Starbuck, Esq, 
of Nantucket, was entered on the evening of 
the 15th inst., about 7 o'clock, and robbed of 
atronk containing more than 81000 in Benk 
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bills and specie, and other valuable papers. 

















Strange Adventure. 
A sailor, by the name of Ronold McDonald, 
has undertaken, in a singular manner, to pen- 


etrate the exclusive Empire of Japan. He 
was a sailor on board the whaleship Plymouth, 
of Sag Harbor, N. York, and obtained the 
consent of the captain (Edwards) that he 
might be left on the coast of Japan. 

The following account, given by one of his 
shipmates, is from the Sandwich Island 
Friend: The incident occurred in June last, 
when the vessel was near Tee Shee Island. 
After his boat had been prepared, it was 
launched with its bold adventurer. ‘ He let 
go the line,” says the writer, ‘‘and was clear 
from us forever. He took off his hat and 
waved it, but in silence. The same was re- 
turned from the ship’s company. Soon the 
order was given to brace the main yard, and 
the gallant ship was going in an opposite di- 
rection. From our ship’stmast he was viewed 
with the naked eye as long as he could be 
seen, then the spy-glass was passed from one 
to another, that they might have a last look 
at the little vessel. He was watched from the 
masthead until he was gone from our sight 
forever. 

Every man on board felt sad to see a ship- 
mate leave the ship, under such circumstances, 
He was a good sailor, well educated, of firm 
mind, and well calculated for the expedition 
on which he had embarked. His intentions 
were to stay on this island and learn some of 
the Japanese language, and from there go 
down to Jeddo, the principal city of Niphen, 
and if the English or Americans ever open 
trade with the Japanese, he would find em- 
ployment as an interpreter. He had other in- 
tentions, which [never heard him mention 
only ina secret manner. The last we saw of 
the little vessel she was standing in for a 
small! bay on the north side of the island. 

He was a man of about five feet seven inches, 
thick set, straight hair, and dark complexion, 

It was his wish to be left here, and he agreed 
for the same, before we left port a year before. 
He had a good voyage in the ship, which he 
forfeited for his boat and his litle cargo— 
such as a quadrant, ‘‘ epitomy,” two pistols, 
two small kegs of water, keg of meat, barrel 
of bread, an anchor, thirty-five fathoms of 
tow-line, and oars. His own chest was near- 
ly full of books of various kinds. No one can 
blame Captain Edwards for leaving the man 
in such a manner, for he advised him until his 
boat was launched over the side, not to go on 
such a hazardous voyage ; but no, his mind 
was not to be changed.” 

Destructive Hail Storm.—I \n speaking of a 
recent hail storm in Huron, Ohio, by which 
much damage was done, the Beacon says :— 
“The siorm was preceded by a magnificent 
movement of the clouds. They gathered in 

mountain-like masses, and passing through 
wonderful evolutions and transitions, madly 
rushed together like mighty armies in deadly 
strife. The concussion seemed to cause them 
to rebound. Here a vast fragment would fly 
off like a troop of horse, terror-striken and 
riderless. There a reserve corps, led bya 
giant captain, would rush into the melee. 
Anon the vast force would seem to be closing 
up its ranks and gathering its energies for an- 
other onset--and thus the sublime spectacle 
was continued, until the storm of hail, rain, 
and wind burst upon us in maddened fury.” 


Caved in Again.—A slough, called “ Mine 
Meadow,” over which the Androscoggin and 
Kennebec Railroad passes in the town of 
Greene, again suddenly gave way last week, 
and swallowed up five gravel cars, the men 
having only time to clear the engine and es- 
cape being buried themselves. This place 
was Spiled last fall, as was stated in a para- 
graph we copied afew days since from the 
Lewiston Journal, to the distance of 1100 feet, 
and 200 or 300 feet of it disappeared. The 
contractors subsequently put in earth enough, 
it was estimated, to fill a depth of 45 feet, and 
had at the time of the disaster a steam engine 
at work, throwing in several thousand cubic 
yards perday. {Portland Advertiser. 


Improvement of Western Rivers. —It is 
stated that Mr. Ellet (who proposed to im- 
prove the great rivers of the Mississippi Val- 
Jey, by forming reservoirs on their tributaries, 
and discharging the waters from these reser- 
voirs into the streams needing supply during 
the summer) has now in progress a series of 
observations on the velocity, discharge and 
height of the Ohio river, its various stages, 
which he designs to continue for a series of 
years. These surveys will show the practi- 
cability of ultimately maintaining a uniform 
depth for navigation for boats drawing more 
than seven feet water, by a plan which will 
both protect the valley from future floods, and 
relieve the river almost entirely from the ob- 
structions now produced by ice. 


It is a remarkable fact that in Switzerland, 
the proportion of deaf and dumb persons to 
the other population, is three times greater 
than in any other part of Europe—being in 
Switzerland one to every five hundred of the 
inhabitants, in the other European countries 
one to every fifteen hundred inhabitants, 


Body identified.—The body which was 
found a few days since floating in the water 
near the Mill Dam Bridge, has been identi- 
fied as that of Nathan Dame, a porter in the 
Neptune House, Chelsea Beach. He had 
been missing nearly three months. 
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The Cultivator should reach all subseri- | 
bers in New England on Saturdays; and should | 
it fail of coming to hand on those days, we 
wish to be immediately informed of it, by the | 
Post Master, that we may remedy the evil, | 
and ensure them their papers on those days’ | 
Overland Californinns 

We find in the Traveller, a letter from L. 
B. Brooks, who, with a number of others be- 
longing to Boston and vicinity, left this city in| 
February, for California, taking the route up) 
the Rio Grande, and across the country to. 
Mazatlan. Asthis is the party reported to 
have been cut off by the cholera, the following 
brief account of their journey from Brazos to 
Monterey, will be read with great interest by 
their numerous friends and acquaintance. The 
letter is dated Monterey, April 14, 1849, and 





alter some introductory remarks, in which the 
writer speaks of his own health as excellent, 
prow eeds thus: | 
From the Brazos, we went nine miles to the 


mouth of the Rio Grande, took steamboat to 
trownsville, opposite Matamoras, a distance 
of ninety miles, where we purchased teams, 
entered our goods at the Custom House, pass 
ed them all free of duty, got our passports | 
signed, with privilege of carrying arms, We 
were nearly a week in getting started ; after} 
getting started, some of our party found that} 
they had not teams enough, and we pitched 
our tents three miles from Matamoras and 
waited for them to go back and get more. 
During this time, the weather was intensely 
hot, and owing to the great fatigue of those 
who went back, four of them were taken sick 
of the cholera, We sent back to the city, got | 
a wagon and sent them back to the hospital, | 
Here about half of our party stopped, and 1, 
have since learned that two of them died, one 
belonging to New York, and the other to Mar 
blehead. They were weakly men. | 
This place—Matamoras—is one of the most | 
deadly holes on the face of the earth. The 
cholera has carried off nearly one-fourth of all 
the inhabitants. After arranging our aflairs, | 
we got started again, atS o’clock, Saturday, | 
March 3ist, travelled 15 the | 
woods, where we found better air and water. | 
Here we spent the Sabbath; Monday we trav 


| 





and miles to 


elled 30 miles to the plains, which are 120 | 
miles across to the mountains. These plains | 
are terrible to cross, There had not been any | 
rain for the last four months, and there was no | 
water which we could drink | 
it with tea and brandy, We had to travel 60 | 
miles without finding any water at all, and | 


without mixing | 


the wind and sand were enough to suffocate 
me. 

We were seven days in getting across, trav- 
elling mostly hy night on account of the in 
tense heat. You can hardly imagine the great 
joy we felt when we first saw the lofty Codil. | 
lera Mountains, towering almost to the heav- | 


| 


ens. [tis 125 miles over this immense swell | 
of ground to Monterey. As we commenced | 
the weather became the air | 
clear, und the water good, and we feitlike new 
men Sut we were not out of trouble yet.— 
We had almostevery day the most terrific 
thunder storms Lever beheld; and when they | 


rising cooler, 


occurred at night, it seemed as if the whole | 
mountains were on fire, so brilliant was the 
lightning. None but the most healthy con- 
stitutions can possibly stand the journey, 

In the midst of these mountains there is a 
beautiful city of 15,000 inhabitants, called 
Cardareita, where we stopped two days tore 





cruit our animals. The weather here was 
much like the lastof May in Massachusetts. 
The orange groves were truly beautiful. Figs 
pomegranates were in full blossom. I 
ad to give you a description of the 
country and the people, but shall not bave 
room in this letter, aud canonly say, the scen- 
ery is truly delightful, and the people are very 
much like the North American Indians. Their 
mode of living is much the same. I have not 
seen sucha thing as a chair, knife or fork, 
since [ started on our journey in Mexico, un- 
til lL arrived here. 
We passed over to-day the noted battle 
ground of Gen. Taylor. The marks of the 
dreadful conflict are clearly visible in dilapi- 
dated walls, castles and forts. It isa barren | 
looking place. The city is situated ina val-| 
ley surrounded by the loftiest mountains in 
Northern Mexico. To-day it storms and 
the weather is very cold. Lam writing with 
my surtout on, and cold atthat. One week 
ago to-day we were near the mountains, and | 
the weather so hot at noou that no man could 
stand the sun an hour. We have suffered 
much for want of good provisions. The only 
articles we could get that we could eat, were 
eggs, and occasionally some milk, The 17th 
of April we fell in with a party from Missis- 
sippi. We united our forces, which will en- 
able us to go along safely as regards robbers, 
who are very numerous. We are about one 
third of the way across. It will probably 
take twenty days to finish our journey to Ma- 
zatlan. There is no trouble ia getting a pas- | 
sage upon the other side, 
> * * * 
“PLS. My brother is in good health.— 
Some of our party have suffered considerably 
from sickness. Two have stopped.” 7 


and 





should be g 





The two Chinamen who were picked up 
and brought to this port by Capt. Rogers, of | 


for their native land. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 26, | 


the Coquimbo, have embarked in the Helican| the back of the neck—that will knock him 





More nbout the Death of Dr. Coolidges 

From @ statement published in the Herald, 
we gather further particulars attending the 
death of this murderer, and the plot laid with 
a fellow prisoner, whose time of imprison- 
ment was sgon to expire, to take the life of 
Flint who was student in his office, and the 





principal government witness on the trial. 

The a 

It appears that Dr. Coolidge has, during bis 
confinement, been allowed many privileges, 
lightness of the tasks 
imposed upon him, and the almost free use of 
books and stationery, as well as some degree 
He 
had easy opportunities for conversing with 
one of the prisoners who was sick in his cell, 
revealed his plan for acquiring his freedom to 
that individual, and allowed him to take the 
writings which he had. The prisoner suc 
ceeded in keeping them for a few days on pre- 
tence of not having finished reading them, 





unt is in substance, as follows: 


both in regard to the 


of intercourse with his fellow convicts. 








and when Coolidge was removed to another 
partof the prison in consequence of the sus- 
entertained, the prisoner 
hands of the Warden. 


picions placed 


To 


ed also the name of his 


the papers in the 






the prisoner he 
intended tool, who was expecting to be freed | 
about the Ist of July. 

The plot being thus revealed to the Warden, 
idge, together with Dr. Bax- 
ter of Warren, and reproached bim with the | 
deed, the truth of which, however, Coolidge | 
immediately and strongly denied. The War- | 
den then told him that denial was vain, since 
his hat was halt filled withthe proofs of it. | 
Coolidge burst into a passion of tears, and | 


he went to Co 








conlessed that he was guilty, and expressed | 
sorrow for his crime. 

On Thursday evening, ina solitary cell, he | 
complained of being unwell, and manifested | 
in the presence of Dr. Rose, some syinptons | 
of indisposition. He also appeared extremely 
depressed, and spoke of having lost all the 
sympathy which had heretofore been enter- 
tained for him; expressed a disregard of life, 
and enquired as to the disposition made of 
convicts after death. He also very earnestly 
requested pens and paper, and on being re- 
saying that he might 
Wish to write some poetry, and he would rub 
itout again. This also was denied him. 

When found in the morning, he was lying 
upon the 


fused, begged for a slate, 





floor, breathing and groaning and en- 





tirely 
minutes after being placed upon his bed. At 


speechless, aud only lived some five 





that time he had every appearance of being in 
afit of some kind, aud considerable bloody | 
froth and serum was discharged from his 
mouth and nose, 





The next day (Saturday) a post mortem ex- 
amination was had by Drs. Baxton and Rose, 
but without finding any lesions or indications | 
ot disease sufliciently grave to account for his 
death; and they entirely agreed that it was 
l 


depression and loss of energy which the sud- 





probably occasioned by the extreme mental | 





den exposure of his schemes had occasioned. | 

He was afterward buried io the prison buri-/ 
al ground, word having been sent to his friends 
that they might remove him if desirous of do- 
ing so. | 

In the letter of confession, after narrating 
the principal grounds of evidence by which | 
Coolidge was convicted, and declaring them | 
false, or only applying to himself, the writer 
says: 

Oh! when [think of his age—his beauty 
of person—his lovely countenance and his 
sweet voice—his noble beart—his amiable dis- 
position—his superior skill, and the fair pros- 
pect that was betore him, at the time we ruin- 
ed bim, it seems as if Tcould not endure life! 
foramoment. Could [see him againat Wa- | 
terville as he was conld die almost 
without a regret. [pray that he may be re- 
stored without delay. I now take my life with 
the same kind of poison that Matthews was 
murdered with, aud bid farewell to this world. 

(Signed) THOS. FLINT. 

July 24, 1849. 

P.S. This letter I wrote a long time ago, 
and have kept it concealed with the acid, for 
it has seemed at times as if I could not live. 
I wrote an anonymous letter at Anson, and | 
Jeft itin the bar-room, and then took it up 
again, so as to have it for an excuse to my| 
folks for leaving home. I started with the | 
idea of running away, but I feel as if I cannot. 
Therefore I take my life. 

(Signed) 


once, I 


THOS. FLINT.” 

Coolidge gives Directions to his Accomplice. 
—Now the last part of the P.S." is writ- 
ten as if you got himto Bath. If you take 
his life elsewhere, you will alter it accord- 
ingly. 

If you cannot take his life at home, you will 
then write and leave the anonymous letter in 
a bar-room, in such a manner as no one cap 
say but what Flint left it himself. At that 
time you will tell him thac you are going 
down river to be gone a few days, and then 
you think you will return to Anson, By tell- 
ing him that, he will not think strange of see. 
ing you at Bath ; and then if the anonymous 
letter does not fetch him to Bath, you can re- 
turn to Anson to kill him, In the anonymous 
letter you will set the time for him to be at 
Bath, one day after you get there. When you 
go to his room you will say that you have a 
private dithiculty that you wish to consult him 
about. 

Well, when he is examining you, strike him 
a heavy blow just at the edge of his hair in 


| by water, 








stiff without noise or sound. You will im- 









mediately lay him upon his back and pour the | 


From St. Domingo.—Dates trom St. net 


vial of acid into his mouth, and be sure and | mingo to the Ist inst., state that three battles 


getas much down his throat as possible—be 
sure now. That will take his life in an in-| 
stant. You willlay him just as if he fell | 
with the back of his neck against the round 
of the bottom of a chair that stands side of the 
pertition, so it cannot slip. That will ae-) 
count for the bruise on the neck. Lay on one 
side of him, some foot or two from bis hips, 
the vial with alittle acid iu it. Have the 
acid in your vest pocket when you wish to use 
it. If his nose bleeds be sure to wipe every 
speck off clean. Have your handkerchief out 
at the time you strike him, so as to clap it in-| 


stantly over his mouth and nose to prevent the 
blood from escaping, if any. | 
If he should object to seeing you that eve- | 
ning, you will then have to tell him you was 
the man who wrote the anonymous letter, &c. 
&e. Then say, [ama Phrenologist, and want | 
to examine your head, so I can feel satisfied 
your promises can be re lied on, before making 
known his, C— 
you are examining his head, you will kill him. 
Take the cars the next morning, and be off 
where no one can tind you. After Lam set at 
liberty you will write me a letter, and date it! 
atthe place where I shall find you, so as to 
pay over the 81000, and make such other ar- 


-'s, proposition; then, while 


rangements as may be necessary, Sign your} 
name John Howard, and direct to North Liv- | 
ermore, Maine. | 
Now be sure and get everything written 

right. Ifthe ‘‘coing business atthe rate of | 
$5,000 per year,” is not in the letter of contes- 
sion, you will putitin that place. Perhaps 
it will be well to put itin the postscript, that 
he wrote the anonymous letter, all except dat- 

ing it, sometime before he left it in the bar- } 
reom, so they cannot make anything ont of the 
Call your name Cathern E. 1. Mool- 
You see if youcan get him to Bath, | 


i 


pape r. | 
idge. 
you will be away from all his friends, and 
before they can get there it will be lauded to. 
the skies, aud the sympathy will be so tre- 
mendous for me, that his friends would not) 
dare mention that there had been foul play, | 
even if they thought so. Unto your hands [| 
commit my life, liberty, and all on earth.— 


Farewell, dear friend !! 


Overflow of the Mississippi. ~ Accounts 
from New Orleans state that great damage to 


the crops and property has heen caused by the 
overflowing of the water. The Picayune 
thinks the most serious calamities may be re- 
alized, and says :—People are daily moving} 
out and abandoning their dwellings. Some 
were taking refuge inthe second and third sto- 
sies of their houses, using boats to go out and | 
in. As before stated, White and Benton sts., 
with portions of Hercules, and Dryades mar- 
ket-house, in the latter street, were entirely 
surrounded by the flood, and were only acces- 
sible by beats and horses, producing great! 
distress amor the inhabitants. The North | 
Bank of the new canal was overflown, and the 


| people of the Seventh Ward and Seeond Mu- 


! 
nicipality were preparing to escape from their | 
abodes. A considerable portion of the Rail- | 
road near the Half-way House, was sub- | 
merged, and the water covering the street at} 


i} the new basin warehouse, near to the head of | 


| 


the basin. About 500 houses were surrounded 


From Washington.—It_ is reported that 
Captain Wilkes, of the late exploring expedi- 
tion, will command one of the vessels to be 
sent in searth of Sir John Franklin. 

Despatches from California to the war de- | 
partment state that the people had organized | 
a government for themselves, and adopted the 
Wilmot proviso as a fundamental article of 
the constitution. It is reported that Mr. 
Crawford has recommended to Gen, Taylor 
the organization of a strong military force of | 
volunteers te sustain Gen. Smith until con- | 
gress shall act in behalf of the territory. 





Cholera.—In New York, on Monday, Dr. 
Seth Geer, resident health physician, reported | 
that two new cases of cholera occurred at the 
Old Brewery, Cross street, both of which died | 
since his last report on Saturday, 19th. All! 
cases, thus far reported, have been confined to 
those who were habitually intemperate, and | 
living in the most filthy manner, | 

On the 21st and 22d there were 24 cases and 

deaths at Cincinnati. At St. Louis the | 
number of deaths during the week ending 15th | 
was 181. Boats on the Missouri river had 
the disease at several points at which they 
landed, no one came on board, and it was ru- 
mored that large numbers of the inhabitants 
were leaving the river forthe interior settle- | 
ments, At Yazoocity, Mississippi, cholera | 
swept off eight persons in one house, all the} 
inmates, within four days, At Maysville, 
Ky., the deaths from the disease was 38. It 
prevails in Texas to an alarming extent, 

Eight cases of cholera were reported in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, and three in Balti- 
more. : ™ 

Agricultural communications have been re- 
ceived from J. W. P.—D. 8.—Silas Brown— 
A Subseriber—Lyman Gileb—A New Sub- 
scriber—Heman Greene—Subscriber. 

Miscellaneous from C, O. F.—M. D.—Ina 
—A. C. W.—F. R.—Esther C. Walker— 
Lector—S.—C.—Celeste Myra. 


T. Wiley, Jr., 20 State street, has sent us 
vols. 1 and 2, of ‘‘Diana of Meridor : or, The 
Lady of Monsoreau—by A.Dumas,” aoubtless 
an entertaining work to the lovers of the won- 


| the Seminole war, holding the rank of Col., 





derful. Price, 50 cents. 








had been fought between the Dominicaus and | 
Haytiens, in which the latter were beaten } 
both at the sorth and south. Atone time the 
Haytiens were within thirty miles of St. Do- 
mingo, when a desperate battle ensued, in 
which large numbers were killed on both sides, 
and all the prisoners taken were massacred. — 
The Haytiens, in their retreat, burnt the town 
of Azua, whereby a large amount of property | 
was destroyed. Capt. Warren, of her majes- | 
ty’s ship Fincomathee, had offered the Amer- 
ican consul any assistance he might require to , 
protect American citizens or property. | 
French steamer of war was also present dur- 
ing the trouble, Most of the merchants had 
shipped their goods to other islands, and no 
business was doing. 








From Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres.—An 
arrival at New York from Rio Janeiro has | 
brought dates to the 19th of April. U.S 


ship Lexington, from San Francisco and V 








al- 


| paraiso, arrived at Rio on the 13th, and would | 


sail for New York on the 20th, having a large 
amount of California gold on board. Three 
American ships aud four barks were met 
going in. 


Indian War in Mexico.—A letter received 
at Camargo, states that Paredes, at the head 
of one thousand Indians, was commencing a) 
war of extermination against the white race 
in Mexico, similar to that which has so long | 
been waged in Yucatan. In San Luis, the | 
seat of Paredes’ operations, nineteen whites— | 
French, Dutch and Americans 
have been put to death recently. 


-are said to 


derstand, that the expedition for a trigono- 
metical and nautical survey of the Great Salt | 
and Utah Lakes, and the surrounding coun- 
try, lying in the northern portion of Upper | 
California, is now being fitted out in this city. | 
It has heen organized by Col. J. J. Albert, of | 
the Topographical Bureau, and the command | 
given Captain Howard Stansbury, assisted by | 
Lieut. J. W. Gunnison, of the Topographical | 
Engineers—a corps which may weil be called | 
the workingmen of the army. 

The survey will particularly develope the 
agricultural resources of the country, with a 


| 

; Laat } 

Expedition to the Great Salt Lake.—We un- 
' 

| 


| Yiew tothe supply of our Forts and troops 


stationed in that country, as also to embrace 
the astronomical, meteorological and other | 
purposes which shall give a complete view of | 
its physical geography. [St. Louis Rep. 


Bold Robbery af the Quincy Stone Bank. 
Between 6 and 7 o'clock Tuesday morning, 
the Quincy Stone Bank, Quincy, was robhed | 
of 25000, all in bills on said bank. The 
banking-room isin the same building with | 
the residence of the Cashier, Mr. Ibrahim | 
Bartlett, who it appears took from the vault, | 
at about his accustomed hour, the above-named | 
amount, in bills of different denominations, | 
and distributed it in the money-dtawer, after 
which he locked the doors and went to break- 
fast. During his absence, some daring rogue | 
removed a pane of gloss, and gaining access | 

| 
| 


to the room, cleared the drawer of the money, 
and escaped with his booty, A reward of 
$500 is offered for the recovery of the money, 
and detection and conviction of the thief. 


A heartless female in St. Louis, named 
Wilson, lately robbed the Orphans’ House in 
that city, of 130 dresses belonging to the chil- 
dren. They were all recovered at her house, 
together with an astonishing amount of other 
stolen property. 


Theft.—On Saturday forenoon, a tin trank 
containing about $1200, the property of the 
Matapan and Califorvia trading aud Mining | 
Company, was stolen from brig Ann, Capt. 
5. Burnham, lying at T wharf. 


Death of Gen. Worth.—Major Gen. Worth, 
who died at San Antonio de Bexar, Texas, on 
the 7th inst., from cholera, was a native of N. 
York State. He was born inthe city of Hud 
son about the year 1794. In the year 1312 he 
was private Secretary to Major General Lew- 
is. He distinguished himself in the battles 
of Chippewa and Niagara, uader Scott, and 
was badly wounded in the latter. He was in 


and was, for his services and conduct ducing 
that campaign, raised to the rank of brevet 
brigadier general. His services in the late 
war with Mexico are in remembrance of all. 


Letitia Blaisdell.—A petition for the com- 
mutation of the sentence of Letitia Blaisdell, 
now in Amherst, N. H., jail, has been signed 
by nearly all the officers of the court that tried 
her; also by Mr. and Mrs. Blaisdell, two of 
the family who were selected to be poisoned 
before the forged notes could become payable. 
Miss Blaisdell shuns ail conversation, saying 
that she prefers death to life. She hides her 
face from the gaze of all spectators. 


U. S. District Attorney.—In the District 
Court, on Monday morning, Hon. Geo. Lunt, 
the newly appointed Attorney for this Dis- 
trict, took the oaths of office before Judge 
Sprague. It is understood that Mr. Rantoul 
will remain in office until the conclusion of 
the trial of Crafis, which was postponed for 
several days, on account of the sic kness of one 
of the jurors. 


Naval.—Orders have been issued to send 
several large fleets to the Mediterranean. 





The Wreck of the Empire.—The latest ac- 
count says: One more body has been recov- 
ered from the wreck of the Empire, supposed 
tobe the wife of Mr. Carson, The whole 
number found is 18. A numberof barges and 
boats are alongside the steamer, and we are 
in hopes soon to see her raised, though several 
days may elapse before this shail be accom- 
plished. The remains of the three brothers 
Ludd are to be taken to Stonington, Conuect- 
icut. The Coroner's Jury at Fishkill are en- 
gaged ina full and minute investigation of 
the facts and circumstances connected with 
the late melancholy accident. The public 
opinion here justifies the arrest of the pilot. 
A careful judicious investigation is due to the 
public, to the owners of the boat, and the pi- 
fot himself. Its sitting may continue for sev- 
eral days. . 


The St. Louis Fire.—Of this extensive 
conflagration, the Philadelphia Gazette savs: 
The dreadful effects are now beginning to be 
fully realized. Hundreds are reduced from 
opulence to beggary. Those of our citizens 
whose dwellings escaped the ravages of the 
flames, have provided with a liberal hand for 
their suffering neighbors ; but still many are 
unable to find comfortable shelter for their 
families. The suffering among the poorer 
classes is heart-rending. Families are di- 
vided and scattered allover the ciy. Itis 
impossible to tell how many lives were lost— 
but it is supposed that at least twenty persons 
perished in the flames. 

It is now ascertained that the total number 
of buildings burned is 418; the loss of prop- 
erty six millions of dollars. The insurance 
companies are solvent, and will pay in full, 
with the exception of the St. Louis and Citi- 
zens’ Companies, which pay 70 per cent. 


Shipwrecks in the Ice.—The Quebec Ga- 
zette of May 16th, contains further particu- 
Jars of shipwrecks in the ice :—Capt. Bell, of 
the brig Thames, which arrived on Monday, 
reports having been detained in the ice, and 
had his Jarboard bow stove in, On the 20th 
of April he spoke the Patriot, of Alloa, and 
onthe 28th spoke her again. She bad then 
picked up a crew of a vessel in three boats, 
that had foundered at sea. On the 29th he 
saw a brig go down aboutnoon, Crew saved. 

Capt. Hall of the brig Reward picked up 
on the 29th of April the crew of the Chieftain, 
from Sunderlaud for Quebec, with coal, which 
was stove by the ice and foundered near Bud 
Island 

The barque Lord Byron, which arrived on 
the 15th, has on board seventeen of the brig 
Hannah's passengers, taken from acake of 
ice. [The Hannah, it will be remembered, 
was suddenly cut in two by an ice cake, and 
sunk, her passengers taking refuge on the ice, 
where nearly one hundred perished.} The 
Devereaux, which has arrived below Quebec, 
picked up, on the Ist of May, four adults aod 
three children, passengers in the brig Han- 
nah, They had been on the ice fitty-two 
hours, almost ina state of nudity, and were 
severely frost-bitten, 

Yucatan. — The expedition of Yucatecos 
and 100 American volunteers, which started 
for the recovery of Bacalar, was met on the 
16th April, and defeated by the Indians, num- 
bering 1000 men under Barrera, Jacinto Pat 
says the Indians took 300 muskets and killed 
250 men. Another portion of the Yucatecos 
arrived at Rio Hondo in beats, defeated the 
Indians at the Chee Creek, and marched to- 
ward Bacalar. This place has been hela 
nearly a year by the Indians. 

The Tribune has dates from San Francisco 
to March 3ist. The gold region of California 
is ascertained to be 350 miles long and 60 
broad. 

The steamer California was expected to sail 
soon. She had on board the captain, mate, 
engineer, and three hands; and $200,000 in 
gold were to be shipped by her to the United 
Diates. 


The Coal Strike.—We learn by a private 
letter, says the Providence Journal, that the 
strike in Schuylkill County still continucs, 
and the production of coal must be seriously 
diminished thereby. On the 17th, the sheriff 
of Northampton went out with a posse lo 
quell a riotof some boatmen, and it is re- 
ported that the rioters got the better of the 
affair. es eas 2 

Fatal Result.—George Henry Ham, the 
young man who, about three weeks since, was 
caught in the belts of the machinery of an es- 
tablishment at Chelsea, and carried round 
some fifteen or twenty times before he was 
extricated, with limbs broken and otherwise 
dreadfully crushed, died at the Hospital ou 
Tuesday. Death was probably arelief to him. 
He was 23 years of age, and was a native of 
this city. 

Making the most of it!—s teamboats are 
advertised in the New Orleans papers for ex- 
cursions up the river ‘‘to see the crevasse,’ 
‘fare 50 cents each way, children half price.” 
One half the city is dreading the prospect of 
being submerged, while the other half are ar- 
ranging for pleasure excursions through the 
streets. 





Immigranis.—On Monday the ship Ply- 
mouth Rock arrived at this port from Liver- 
pool, with 453 passengers—eighieen being in- 
fants. 
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By a letter received from Warner, 
we learn, that on Monday night, 
Jarge hotel, with the stables, out-buildings, 
several horses, 


N. H., 
21st inst, the | 


hay, grain, carriages, &c, of | 


Capt. E. Watson, in the Lower Village, in | 
Warner, were consumed by fire—the supposed 


work of an incendiary. Also, 
Mr. Balch, aud another large building used by 
him as a store-house, he being 
toron the Concord and Claremont Railroad. 


much insurance there was on the property. 
About 9 o'clock on Sunday night, a spirit 
lamp burst in the millinery shop of Mrs. Mar 
tha Smiley, No. 18 Causeway street, and set- 
ting fire to some dresses, nearly all of her 
could be extinguished. Partially insured, 
The fine house of Mrs. Freme, a rich Eng- 
lish widow, in Brattleboro’, Vt., was burnt 
about 12 o'clock on Sunday night, and she per 





stroyed, with three fine horses. Mrs. F. was 
well known for her kindness to the poor, and 
her shocking death is a great calamity to her 
friends. The whole loss is about $8000, of 
which $2500 is insured in the Vermont Mu- 
tual. 

We learn that the Manufacturers’ Insurance 
Office in Boston lose about $60,000 by the fire 
in St. Louis on the Isth inst. By the same 
fire the New York insurance offices lose near- 
ly $100,000. 

In Plainville, Ct., the planing mill belong- 
ing to Carter and Hill was destroyed by fire 
on Saturday afternoon, with its contents, to 
the amount of $12,000; insured 8000. 





ilies at N 
on fire on Tuesday morning by those on the 8 
o'clock railroad train from Milford, and the 
barn was destroyed. These are the same 
buildings which were prevented from being 
burned, a few mornings since by the passen- 
gers of the cars. The town offers two hun- 
dred dollars for the detection of the incendi- 
aries. 





yton Corner, was discovered to be 


On Sunday a fire broke out in the woods on an 
island in Charles River, between Auburn Dale 
and Newton, owned by Mr. Brackett, of New- 
ton, and J. Richardson, of Watertown. The 
fire burnt steadily throughout the day and 
night, and much valuable timber with which 
the island was covered, was consumed. 

On Tuesday, in Haverhill, the store of W. 
& J. Kimball was damaged by fire to the 
amount of about $1000. Fully insured. 

The houses of Dr. Robbins and Judge Bax- 
ter, of Bellows Falls, Vt., were burnt on Sun- 
day evening last. Nearly all their contents 
were los', with two cows. 








Accidents. 

A few days since, as Mr. A. L. 
Washington, a tanner, Was at work in one of 
the vats of his tanyard, the sides burst in, and 
overwhelmed him, causing, it is supposed, his 
instant death- 
ahoutan hour, when he was found dead.— 
{ Montpelier (Vt.) Freeman. 

Drowned.—The Taunton Gazette states 
that a litdle child, two years of age, a daught- 


-the accident was discovered in 





I er of the late Mr. Wetherell, (the express 
‘| agent,) was drowned in the canal near Ames’s 
ti Shovel Works, in North Easton, ou the 17th 
| inst. 
Railroad Accident.—On Tuesday afternoon, 





as the Bridgewater special train was passing 
a road crossing in North Bridgewater, two 
young men from 18 to 22 years, sons of El- 
uo} bridge Leach, of N. Bridgewater, attempted, 
by whipping up their horse, to cross in front 
of the engine, the bell having been ringing 
from beyend the bell-post. The horse passed 
the Railroad in safety, the engine strack the 
wheel of the carriage, in consequence of which, 
one of them was killed almost instantly, the 
| other lived about four hours. 

} As Miss Agnes Wylie, of Thompsonville, 
| Con., 

ing flowers on the bank of the Connecticut 
river on Friday last, her foot slipped, and she 
was precipitated from a height of fifteen feet 
iuto the stream, striking her head upon a pro- 
j jecting rock, which doubtless caused her death 
before she reached the water. 


Family Meeting —We are intormed that 
a few days since, sixty-five, of eighty-five de- 
{  scendants of Mrs. Catharine Woods, of New 
Braintree, Mass., assembled at her house to 
pay their parting respects to her grandson, 





4 Rev. Jas. Woods, of Alabama, who contem- 
ih plates embarking soon for California, as a 
| missionary. : 
i The late Benjamin R. Nichols, Esq., be- 
if queathed to the Massachusetts General Hos- 


pital $6000, the income to be applied to the 
I support of free beds; also $4000 to the Farm 
Hy School. Ee sm 
Hy} Capt. Drayton, whose case has excited 
4) much sympathy throughout the country, has 
. been acquitted, at Washington, of the charge 
ot abducting slaves from the district. 












Bencrolent Societies.—The total receipts of 
the various benevolent societies, whose anni- 
versaries were celebrated last week in New 
York, amounted last year to $1,040,513. 

The overflow of the Mississippi is stated to 


have injured Gen. Taylor's cotton plantation 
to the extent of thirty thousand dollars. 


stock of goods was consumed before the flames | 


The “Laundry,” oceupied by several fam- | 


in company with a friend, was gather- | 


the store of | 


| 

ii ished in the flames. Her two sisters oud two | 
i domestics escaped by jumping from the win- | 
i dows. The furniture was all lost, with splen- | 
} . . 

Hi did pictures, &e. The stables were also de- 


Watson of | 


| 
| 





a large contrac. | 


We have not heard the amount of loss, or how | 


York rioters, arrested for creating a disturb- | 
ance at the Astor Opera House, last week, 
have been held to bail, in $1000 each, to ap-! 
pear and answer; two in €300 each, to be of | 
good behavior for six months; and one in $200 | 
to keep the peace. Justice Mountfort refuses | 
to take bail for Sparks, Bennett, Tappen, | 
Miller, and McLean, as they are accused of | 
being the parties who set fire to the theatre | 
under the parquette, which is arson in the 
first degree—e capital offence. 


Body Sed red. — The body ‘of a salleed 
named Guild, who was drowned in attempting 
to swim ashore from the U.S. receiving ship 
Franklin, at the Navy Yard, some three weeks | 
since, was picked upon Saturday near White's 
wharl, in Charlestown. 

| 

Singular Case.—A married woman in New 
York is suing a former and faithless lover for 
a breach of promise. Damages laid at €500( 
It must be fun to her husband, in whose name 
the suit is conducted. 





Sales of Stocks | 
AT STOCK AND EXCHANGE BOARD. 

2 Western Railroad cocccecedp & ct adv | 
1 Lawrence Manuf Co, ‘, ome a4 | 
1 Haniiton do, sli . " 
1 Lowell Machine roped , par 507) 
10 Merchants Bank. 
Ls State do, ( 
6 Northdo. 
2Geuite do, 
1 Boston L _ - ? 

2 Certilic e 
rond ne vasinie. Dee : 1692 604 1 c ty Ido do, | 
697 















Wve & Mass Railroad Bond, payable July 1, 
854 Y ct. | 








“MARRIED. 


{ 
| 
| 

In this city, 11th inst, by Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr! 
micherd Smith to Miss Jemima Mille r, both of Bos- | 
to | 

Téth inst, Horatio 8 Smith, MD, of Brooklyn, NY, 
to Susan D, daughter of Emuaud Mouroe, Esq, of tis 
ently 

Lith inst, Mr Charles A Lampe to Miss Harriet A | 
Eaton, both of Bostou | 

loth ist, by Rev Dr Vinton, Mr William © Rives, | 
Jr, son of Hon W ey © Rives, of Virginia, to Mise 
Grace Winthrop Sex } 

ith inst, Mr W iia H Waldron, of Lewiston, 
Me, to Miss Jane A Hitchcock, of this city 

tou. inst, Michael E Brady, Bey, to Mise AunaML 
Higgins, both of Boston 
nabs Stone, Fea. of Templeton,‘to ; 










dleman to ‘Minn ¢ aroline A Per- 
kine, bot of Reumebunkport, Me; 3d inst, Me Lyman 
Allen, of West Springfield, to Miss Mt hitable Peters 
Faulkner | 

In Roxbury, Sth inst, Mr Joshua Briggs to Miss D | 
June Cush 

In Charlestown, Mr William Burditt to Miss [Har- 
riet H Butts 

ln Cambridge, Lith inst. Mr J © Rainsford Parring- 
ton, of Boye iss Elmira, daughter of George 
Coolid 1 Cambrige 

In irookln ¢, Tth inst, Rev Joseph Ricker, of Hel- 
fast, Me, to Lucy M Corey, of Brookline, daughter 
of the late Dea Corey | 

In Maiden, (0th inst, Jo illiam Stearns, Esq, to Mise 
Hannah Emily Whitest 

li Medford, both innety “Mr Henry Jones to Miss | 
Jury Sampson 
th inst. Mr James P Sampson to Miss Lucy Stet 
sou. Mr Wim Burrill to Miss Mary Keen, all of Med- | 















In Salem, loch inst. Mr George © Rosson, of Chel- 
sea, to Miss Mary Jane, daughter 4 Mr Jacoh Hood 
In Canton, 1th inst, MrES Mu iiken, of Roxbury, 
to Mary A, —— daughter of Elisha Horton, for- | 
of this er 
HR woh: isn inst, by Rev s 5 Holmes, of New 
Jolin S Holmes, f Boston, to Mie | 
Durfee, of Fail Riv 








Bedtord, 

Minerva € 
In Dorchester, 13th 4 st, Mr ‘Hivam Clapp to Miss 

Rebecca Jenkin ee al Ne 





n Qoneord, 1 th inst, by Rev B Frost, Louis | 
A Bure Ex ae - Mise Francis Jane, daughter of 
How Danic } Shattuck, of € 

In Providence, Mth inst, Mr Lewis Kenny to Miss 
Sarah Johnston, both ot 







n e, 
Miss Amanda li Kendell, ws ot Fitehburg. 

i \ , former Vy oi Boston, 
to Miss Elizabeth Eddy, eden d laughter of Shepherd 
© Kinsley, Esq, of P. 

Tu Woonsee het, 12th inst, Mr John § Stewart to 
Miss Martha iil, Loth of Milford, Mass: lth, Mr 
John Holland te Mins ¢ aroline Huaton, both of Bast 
Douglass, Vases: bith, Mr Charles DD Wild to Miss 
Mary Kichiman. both of *y atertord, Me 

In New Yor sth inst, Heur ty akiwin, of the 
American Hotel, to Mise Abby. w Kimball, of Me- 
thuen, Mas 

Atthe Mension House Lith inst, by the Rev George | 
C Shepard, D r Thomas Courtia to Miss Harriet 
P Green, daughter of Mr Joseph W Green, all of 
Boston 

lob inet, Fowler Bragg, Esq, of Milford, Mass, to 
Miss Sarah Princes De 

lth inst, Capt Albert ‘Winstow, of Pall River, to 
Miss Perniehn Chace, of Freetown, Mass 

In New Orie ears, 1th inst, Capt William Whann 

» Mise Ge na, danghier of the inte Capt David | 
Bi kuey, formerly of Newburyport 

















| Washington, 





_DIED. | 


“In this city, on the Math i inst Mrs Susann 


sth inst, Mrs ¢ merrotto Houston, widow of the 
tate John Houaton sq 
sth inst, David J Bailey, printer, 25. 









4 covsumpuion, Elizabeth Tilden, 29 
miter ! Mr James Datton; 19th inst, Mr! 





19th in na ¥: fizabe th Oliver, relict of the Iate Ebene- 
ver Oliv 7 
A toa inet, of consumption, Mr John Green, cooper, 


“oth inst, Mra Charity P, wife cf Mr C J B Moul- 
on, 39 


In Roxbury, 19th inst, Mary M, wife of P H Went- 
worth, 2 | 

At Pasmalon Pinin, 1th inst, Miss Delia Letitia, 
daughter of the a William and Betsey Ticknor, of 
Lebanon, NH, 23 years 10 mont 

In ¢ Paerhenn 1th inst, Georgiana Rebecca, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr Thomas Hay, lz 
years 3 months 

In Eavex, 4th inst, Capt Timothy Starkey, +4. 

In Chelsea. Lith inet, William Otis Tompkins, 23, 

ith inst, Mr Ephraim Spoor, 66 

In Waltham, 9th inst, Josiah © hild, Feq, 78 

seh Bandon sh, on the Lith inst, Mr Eleazer Bea), 

ed Thy 

=” E nat iN formouth, 13th inst, of apoplexy, Mrs Be- | 
ther Lovell, 59. | 

In Wilmington, Ms, Mrs Mary, relict of the late | 





Jeremiah Blanchard, of Billerica, 8) | of beth, ices lelnnd Sound, by 


In Phillipston, L2th inst, of consumption, William 
A Miller, Inte of Boxton, 24 | 
In Weymouth, l6th inst, Mr Emmons Fant, 42 
In Manchester Mass, lth inst, Mr Ebevezer Tap- | 
pan, a soldier of the revolution. | 
In Acton, 9th inst. Mr Nathanie) Johnson, 67, a | 
patriot of the revolution. \* 
In Worcester, Mth inst. Mrs Charlotte Thayer, | 
relict of the Inte Capt Nath! Thayer, of Boston | 
In Boylston, Sth inet, Mr Thomas B Barnes, 93 
years S months. | 
In Feltonville, Mth inst, Mr James Henderson, 80, | 
formerly of th | 








n, Sth inst, Rev Moses Elliott, former- 





a revolutionary soldie 

Int eemaetOn, 15th felit Mrs Mary R, wife of Isaac 
B Smith, 

In Wisshaiewac, 9th inst, Sarah French, widow of 
the late Ass French, of Williamsburg, 9, a native of | 
Weymouth 

In Greenfield, 14th inst. Hon Richard FE Newcomb, | 
Jodge of Pre hate for Franklin County, 79 

ante yngsho ‘oro’, on the W0th inst, Dr Augustus Peirce, | | 

0 

“le Poubtohe, 2ist inst, Alden Briggs, Esq, S. | 


| 

n, 

“In North Danvers, ‘yh inst, Mr Richard Elliott, §%, | 
| 
} 








Disposal of the Rioters.—Ten of the New! 





| Cap 
| 


| brig Cyclops, Colhoou, Archangel 


} dam, vi mond, Vay 
| & J © Gilmore, Kimball Eldridge, Balumore. 








SS —— 














To Providence, 1éth inet, Rev Zabdiel Bradford, 
astor of the Pine Street sg rst Church. 

n Brunswick, Me, loth thet, Mrs Nancy M’Keen 
Dunlap, widow of the late ice’ David Dunlap, 60 en, 
fi Saco, Me, 7th inst, Mrs Richardson, widow 
of Mr Nathaniel Richardson, 10t vears LL mos 

In Battimore, lth inst, Mrs Kineline Cy wife of 
Richard C Mason, Esq formerly of Salem, : 

ae BKejlefontaine, Co, O, March 24, Mrs An- Atl 

¢ McMillan, at the great age of 1 “4 At 

- W ashing ton City, very suddenly, on Monday Salles s 
last, John Stark, Esq, eldest son of Samuell Newe ii, | Pacitie 
Esq, of Cambridge, ¢ Atl Fass eA ie rult, 

In Louisville, Ky. of cholera, 13th inst, Danforth | cifie oF and for New Loudon 

Marble, Esq. comedian, of Buffalo. | n Rie Janeiro sth ult, Pha A, Green, of and 

In New Oreans, oth inst, of cholera, Mr James | fur Sag Harbor. 

! Gates Jute doorkeeper of the 2d Municipality wor 

| he ous betize of Massachusetts, about 27; oth inst, 
*« Nason, Jr, of ship Equity. 

or c hole ra, about the sth inet, Capt Francie W 
Ch Beboyrnd , of Kennebouk, Me, master of ship Su- 


Ar at Cape Good Hope, Feb 23, Dove, Douglass, N 
London. thi 
Ar below Warren, RI, (7th, 
Pacific Ocean 
leahaano, Mech 2, Highlander, Cleveland, of 








ue Harvest, Bow. 








ALT 
Mystic 
Ar at Valparaiso, Mch 3, Chas Frederick, Burnes, 
NB, and sid t2th 
Beha April Sv § ; 

} 








»& Sovan, W ight, NB. 
N 


Rookh 





thip Vesper, Clark, Pa- 











Fishermen. 
Sailed from Providence (7th, sch Virgin, Burgess, 
Gloucester or Georges Ban 




































san Lord ee 
sth in st, Mr N W Wheeler, a native of Massachu- . 
setts Dome Ports, 
in "Tnilnhasaee, Fi, ath inst, of consumpilon, Mr ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 
Wim L Nye, « native of Boston, late of rleans ; : 
Atsea, on th woah in for New York, frou: Charles New Orleans—Ar 2th, ship Deuculion, Collins, 
ton, 8 ©, where he had been for the recovery of his | he . : d 
health, Dr Frederick Howes, of Salem, 235. Sav anal Ar iit! , brigs Carolina, Gilkey, and El- 
j Vira, Coggins, Hoston 
Whole somber of, denths in Roston tor the week | dackseuville—Ar oth, brig Montague, Ross, hence 
ending Ma m *emnles su | Chartestou—Ar iah, bargue Como, Bogardus, 
Diseases « Seaenaenen 9, mensles 9, ecxrlet fe- | hence ath. ship John R 1, Wamt ied 
ver, LL, Jung do 3, typhus do 2, inflammation of tangs ry ath + “4 og ave nel, dewey ne se rence, 
1 AacDaei daar , erst : yb. childbed } Wilmington, NC—ar t2th, * brig Porto Rico, Sta - 








on brain L, chole ples, Re Ifest, Me 
tery 1, debility i w 


i son, Kilburn, Boston; Al- 
chitis L, parnlvsns 1, gprs By ty unknown Ll, disease | 























of brain 1, iiflammation of do t, teething L, intan ksburg—Ar rey to Isth, sch Mary Sinith, 
tile 1. ine Ar 15th, sch Thos H Thompson, 
| Nickerson, Boston | 
* ees . ortelk Ar toth, brig Eagle, Leman, New Lon- 
SHIPPING JOURNAL. j dons sen Providence, Shanks, Mavunass 
_ |, Waltimore—Ar zuth, bargue JW Paige, Taylor, 
py . STON henee 
PORT OF BOSTON. Phil ule Iph Ar 20th, barque Gen Jesup, Lewis, 
— } hence, brigs ( “hi pee, 
Thursday, May 17. | Ar ist sch Water Witch, Sail ey, Providence. 
R Albany —Ar 2lst, schs Aud ‘T Sipple, Stranger, Tal- 
the rrived. Barque Cherokee, Humphrey, Charles: | oot, Lender, Boston: lean Mtoe, chal w'yhese gl Mla | 
in |} Custine—Ar Lith, sch Aute telope » hence. 


at h Balance, of Marblehead, Eldridge, Jacmel, 2th 


Poveinu: Ports, 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCE, 


Beh Minesotn, Leighton, Wilmington, N 


Sch Lydia Stover, of Harpswell, Stover, W ilming- ieee 





ton, f 

Schs Pawnee, Smith, and Star, Smalley, Wilming- Ar at Hav ana, J “th, by urque Py Mary Smith, Blsnch- 
ton, Del. ard, hence, i; ¢ sell, F 

Clenred. Ship Emma Watts, Wal | nant ale atta, ™. aoe li, Audubon, Winsor, N 





barque mine rins, Hurd, Buenos Ayres; br at iawn 
well, Wilsen, Aux Cnryes; Caroline, Sears, San Ju 4 
%, : lev, for Boston, dg; Don Jun 
an, Cuba, Isaac Carver, Curtis, Cardenas, | pra 
Friday, May 18 at ina at Trinidad, 2ith ult, barque Lucerne, Nichols, 
| 


. 
Arrived. Ship Lapland, Simpson, New Orleans ey ‘at Faynl, 26th ult. brig Monte 
Aah ult 
Ship Moslem, Pettis, New Orleans | hene 


Nez, pit Ist inst, barqnes Panchita, Bay 
i, for New 





Haven, bo | 
Christo, Brown, 


25th ult, barqne Ivette, Higgins hence, 





es, Harmon, New Orleans 0th 






Bargue Tham Maz, en ne ester, do, 
Bargue Triton, Lace, Apalachicoin, 25th ult Nercuk. Welt ie llc 
Brig Choctaw, iner, Fitna r, Trinidad, 26th AL Malt ult, brig Martha Worthington, Nick- 


0 
Brg Chas EB dws ard, of Melfast, Kidder, Sugua la} erson, hep 


. famage 
Grande, 3d inet | iring damag 

| 

} 


ad Butay in, Feb 26, ship Carthage, Fox, for Boston 





rig j Penh Dutton, pureett & ogua. 246th ult 


Brig M'Lellan, of erly, Hardie, Sugita, 2sth ult. | ° 


da 
Ar Pennine 14, May to ship Norman, (whaler,) Gard- 
Pove Hs It ner, Nan, bound to San Franciseo, with passengers 
ber eyes on Badal Aratst Jago, 20th ult, barque Samuel & Thomas, 
Curdenas, let inst Soper, hen« 
ey Suwon, Carde- | i optahatei, 29th ult, barque Fraucia,Crocker, 
hence, for Memel, next day 
At Marsala, abt 20th alt, barque 
Samuel Gore, Can-| urd, for Palermo and Boston, soon 
Atst John, PR, abt ith inst, sch Adams, Crow- 
ell, for Providence e, ldg 


ig Gleaver. Raw say Matanzas gthu 
Brig Px Ue ige, Thompson, ¢ 
f Bath, Barstow, 
Brig Mere lant. of Rig h-noud, 
! nas, vith alt, vin New York 
Brig Triumph, of he riley, Burt, Mobile, 24th ult 
Cleare BRarque Helicon, 
ton: sch Eliza Lawton, of Harwich, Robbins, E let u- | 
thera. 
Saturday, May 1%, | 
of Boston, Johnson, 








Juniata, Blanch- 









Arrived. 
New Orlenus 2 
iy or Portland, Wyman, Matanzas, 3d 


Ship Cordova, 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS, 








CAREFULLY CORRECTED, W EARLY 






St Jago, 2d 


aley, Havana, May 26. 


Boston 





Sch TO Thonipsou, of Frankfort, 
























26th ult Ashes. Pots, He—Pearls, i @ 6. 
Cleared. Ships Milton, Kimball ae irlow, Ma- Coflces &t Domingo, 6 @64—Porto Cabello, 7 
dras and Calcutta: Haunat » Pearson, Viver Common Java, 6 @ 84.6 me 
pool; barques Keziah, Kendall, Kins On, dats brigs | - eta es 
Hayward, Clay, Curacao; Ar » Howe, Havana j Fish. New Alew urge Cod, 
¢ »—Pstrh all ¢ vl 87 U | 
| raver ti May 20. | » serene. - 
g > om, Ulmer, : ‘ . 
| wanrives Barque Helen, of Thomaston, Ulmer, Metiaasess Cuba Sweet, i8c—Sorinam, 10}: 
Barque Lie wellyn, of Camden, Peudleton, Apalach- Pr Ose , Weatern Mess Reef, 813 00,4 ms 
icola va nat | Clear “r wk, 12 Hens, lL we-Pr + 9 do-Keg 
Barque Callao, of Pittston, Fisher, Apalachico! | Lard, 74 bi do, ‘6 a7 
| 26th ot ' Li « ad. 1 @ 5c. 
Burque Pe "J ad ams, of, Bowdoinham, Storer, Sa- | Ss igor Caba Museovado, 44 @ Se. 





vannah, both 
ere Ran Tackatas of Heitnst, Reed, Havaua, saad | 


oo wm Henry, of Warren, RI, Franklin, Ma- 
lanzas, 4th ine 
Wrig ¢ ontic ee, 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 





of Newport, Babcock, Matanzas, Boston, May 26, 





th inst | Flour. Michigan, @4 81 @ 3 Geneswe, 5 12 @ 
Brig Geo W Brinckerhoff, Crocker, Matanzas, 3d | 5 vs— Olie Rew y~—Corn Meal, 3 La. 

inet r Said e. 
Hrig, U eontine, of Harpswell, Merryman, Backs a bag Yellow Corn, 60 @ 61White, 56—Nor 





| 
ville, 8 jOa oO Eastern, 354-—Northern Rye, 65. 
Brig ¢ taleb © urtis, Troe, Wilmin ctor, NC. 
rig Telos, Lampher, Wilmington, | New York, May 23, 
| 


va, of Sandwich, Pe , 





Reh Gwene Porto Ca- 





Dello, [st tost our, © ommon State, $4 25 @ 4 Mixed 
Sch Manson. of Scitaate, Perkins, Curacaa, “Sth Western, 4314 @4 ure Genesee, 5124 @ 5 23 
Jeeksonvilié, | Extra, 56 4 a 6 374. 


Sch Katahdin, of Cherryfield, Sinall, 
6th inst. 





nim. Southern Corn, ¢—-Mired and Whiter 
Northern Round Yellow, 6 @ 62. 





Monday. Muay 21. 
rrived. Ship Henry, of New York, Noyes, N | - 
Orleans, 2is - 7 
Brig Penusylvania, of Harpswell, Pinkham, George CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET, 
town, 80 
rig Marine, of Boston, Brown, Wilmington, N¢ - - — = 
Sch Capitol, of Hanpden, Carle, Cardenas, Sth 
inst. 


Cleared, 





Bargne Gipsy, Lamson, New Orleans; 
Tuesday, May 22. 
ved. &ch Carolive, of Truro, M’Donald, 
‘ 
Sch Deamark, Crowell, Delaware city. 


| 
At Quarantine. Pat ship Washington Ir- | 
ving, Caldweil, Liverpool, 22d u | 





Brigs John Sw Paditeeih. Armster- 


Clenrea. 
Gypsum, Pike, St Jago; M 








{Reported tor the Boston Cultivator.) 
There are now two murkets per week, viz: on 
Monday and Thursday, some dealers stil! preferring 
the old arrangement. 

MONDAY AND THURSDAY, 
BRIGHTON, MAY 21, and MAY 24 
At perks t, 12 ag Cattle left over 
PRICES. Heer Carrie—No sales, 

Seine 4 @ 3. 





Wednesday, May 23 


Ship Burroah, Sears: c alet itta Jan 13. 


rived, 
Snow, Trinidad, 


Ar 

trig Corde) 

Cleared. Ship dine Currier, hose brig 
Gustavus, Samuel D bidridge, Smyrna. 





Notice to Mariners. 

The buoy on Kill Pond. is stated by the West Har 
wich correspondent of the Yarmouth Register to be 
about one rth of a mile from its original place, in 
consequence of which several yessels have been 
ashore. 


277 Swine, 










market, on 
Working Ox 





ete Ss 650 Beef Cattle, 29 
we 


and Calves, 10 








Spoken. 





»and Lams and 1000 Swine. e 
April 6, Int 30 47, lon 50 55, was passed barque Jno i Beer Carrie Extra, $7 00 — Firat 
Mayo, of Bath, from Baltimore, abt Mch 26. for San Quality, 6 7 —Second, 6 00—Third, 
, ay t ath, WoRKING OXEN—@s5), 90, 100, 110 
rancisee Cows ann CaLve 0, aU, pane 


No date, lat 21 ®, lon 27, barque Pilot, of and from 
Salem fur Zanzibar, 








Sheer od 
bd 4 arge Hogs, 4. 


ih] 
Swine—4i @ ike Retail, : 





General Record, 
Sch China, +f Sandwich, Barlow, from Philadel. 


shia for New Headford, with coal, wa Fay inte night 
ne of the New 


New York, May 21. 
Atmarket io Beet C mttle, 25) Sheep and Lambs 
Prices. Beer Carr #6 75 @ 9) Pw 
SHEP AND Lanne 62 WO to. 3 00 @ 600 





0 nuners, and sunk 
roe ary Reed, trier, hence, of and for Belfast, 
went ashore pear Harmon's Harbor, Georgetown, 
Me, might of Lith inst, Crew saved 

Schs Edward, of Uloehill, Dodge, for Orland, with 
some mdse. and Caroline, Connor, ot and for Frank- 
fort, with a swept hold, both hence, got in contact in 
the gale night of i3th inst, off White Head, and be- 
fore they could be sey parated, both went on shore and 
were lost. 

Sch Welcome Return, Lufkin, hence for Deer 
Isle, was lost same time and place. Crew suved, 











MARKE T 





PANEUILL HALL—PROVISION MARKET. 


y Oor Faneuil Hall provision markets are care- | 
fu ly corrected weekly by the gentlemen Whose names 
are attached to exch The ey are men who well under- 
stand, ut all times the state of the market, (havgng 
ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their | 
correctnes: 
Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 
WHOLESALE. 
Mutton, kes ansiity. sbee0 








Whalers. 
Sail ed from Quincy, l4th, brig Curacao, Prior, N 


Athen 
ork Rio Negro, Jan 17, Hannibal, Brown, NL,for 










¥ amb, Paver. 
eal, 





land islands 4 
Mat Guach abt Feb 4, Lagoda, Finch, NR. ‘: a he 1 4 4 ? +4 
ld nt New Bedtord, 16th, brigs Gov Hopkins, of | Pigs, ronsters vl) @ ORR 
Pith Haker, Atlantic Ocean; Dr Franklin, of | Chickens, # th. 019 @ 0 bP 
| Westport, Gifford, Atlantic and Indian Oceans T 123 @ . 50 
rat Greenport, L3th, barque Bayard, Fordham, 1W @ 1235| 


l’acifie Ocean, via Bahia. 




































Beet, fresh, # t seecovocece 0007 @muwlt 
¥v Varrel, Mess. 
N vy 


No. 


Prine. 

Corned beef, 
Sorrecied by David F ulsifer «€ 
P ork, whole hogs 100 th. 
* @ barrel, Boston extra € cies ar 


clear 


Corrected by BE. & J. HW. eeeeaieds No. 37 & 39. 
th. 

















See Has ¢8 
Western Pic Vo 
Lard, best, bil ~ 
hs ‘ + rn, vf ke 
“ mo 

w estern Me vse Beef . 
Corrected by ‘Henry Dean, N. 

Butter, il # th........ 

ab 





c heese, eeu th 
four meal. 
Eggs # doz ’ 
MISCELLANEOUS. WnHovesate. 
Corrected by M. Tous & ¢ Co., No. 99 
Dandelions, is cs 
Rudisnes, # bunch 
Rhubarb, @ th. 
Shelibarks, @ pk 
Hs wVaTit -. ges. 


Spinac 
sy tt 








Horse id 

Applies v poh As . 
Cranberries #@ bushel. . 

Beans #% bush. rrval white 

ite. 

Pots aloes, barrel 

ark a 


arrots ? bu 


Lettuce 
Squash 
Cucumbers, ea 
Beets # bush. 
Onions @ bush. . 
Onions, new. % bunch 
Honey incom 

Oranges # box, 
Celery, % bunech.. 
Asparagus, Y bunch. 











TALLOW. 





A . 100 he 
pmeri an ¥ 


Fist M 
Corrected by Holbrook « 
Bass | See 
Codfish & th fresh. 
eo 





Eels ¥ Yb..... 
Hinddock each. 
Hallibut % tb tre 


Salmon pintlired be SE whole oe 
‘ 





. cut.... 
“ + Diekled 
Lobsters &@ th...... 
Mackere! each fresh le 
eit ** iv 
“ 





“ $ 
Oystere W gal... 
Tougues and ¢ 
Cusk 








Shad..... 
Fresh Salmon, 





Bs 
LED.—Revair. 
Hemp peed per bee see 
Canary seer 
Clover, Northern, 
Southern, do d ° 
White Date hyde ilo 
sucerne, or French... 
Timothy, or Herds Gr on v bush. 
Northern, ® bush 


menerns do do.. 








Orchard G 
Spring Rye 
Fow! Meadow. 
Millet # bu. 


Buckwheat wha 





COAL AND Woon. - “Rar sib 
White Ash, if 2) fe 
Red Ash ¢ 
Sydney 





I 
Chare onl > awh e 


( Prin ary, 
Country, 


m0 7 


Country Hay, per 100 ths. 
@ 00 65 


Straw 100 ths 
Berewed Hay # bid 

do do at retail id hundred... 

WOOL.- bags 4 

Full Blood. segpaasene 










Common, j 
Prime Saxony 
Siny Tua, hed 








wash 
Buenos Ayre a 
Lambs superfine. . 
No. 1, Lambs 


SantSes 





eu 





28 





African ¥ th 
Slanghte red, @ th 
uleutta, Cow, green salted, 
do dry. ° 
_— unhem, 
Ayres, dry 
Ris irande. 
West India. 22205220: 


—2 
cm 









z 










2d quality. 
lapbourds, extra, 
do clear. 
do No.1. 

Laths, Pine, 14 inche 
Spruce Lamber 
2 







Ton Timber, W.T 
do ordinary.. 












do P. P.. o oss oe 
Floor Boards, P. P.. 

LE ATHER. 

Philadelphia, ¢ city. Folge 

country, aes 

New York, light. . 
“ “ 

Boston...... 






25 
22 
7 
17 
15 
17 
17 
25 
22 













city peace 

drv hide 
RON.—Wuot 

Old Bable, P. 8. 1, ton 

N. 8. Gurieff 

Swis. common, ‘asworte 

Enghish, refines 


posiib sheet, # th.. 
Rossia, lst and 2d .. 


German. 7, th.. 
Cast § 


Baltimore. . 
do 







































English ‘Dlistered nob se ecoll uM @ oo 
I, if AIL. 

Thomaston, cas ..60 @ 0 
HOPS. WHOLesaLe. 

Lat sort Mase tins, ndiarepeeeet anseaen 








AF ARM FOR SALE, 1 @ bargain, nbout L 
mile south of Becket Centre, containing from 
1M) te 150 acres, which will keep 15 cows, and is 
widged tohave 150 cords of wood on it to spare — 
E or further particulars, apply, by le pte 4 af otherwise, 
to the subscriber DEWEY. 
_ Sheffield, Mn 19.—40* 








G RAINS Ss. FC OR, SOWING — 

x ef ING ANHEAT, SPRING RY 

BARLEY, BUCK WHEAT and MILLET KE ep 

forsale at the Pare Linplement and at Warehouse, 

19. 2) and 22 Nort! Market, and 19 Clinton pireete, by 
Meh 17 tf AVID PROUTY co 


A iNTED, Al 118 OPPICE, J A _ LAD. of 
IU er ts years, of moral habits, who has some 
knowled ise of the printing business, and who can 
write a plain hand. _One from the country preferred 


H4 s. RLY W HIT E POTA- 
TOES 5 E, At w barrels of this superior Rarly 
Potato just received, and for sale low, by 

April 7. D. PRC UTY & CO. 






























































POETRY. 





For the Boston Culuvator 

Friendship and Remembrance. 

ugh far you roam in distwnt lar 
Away from all the joys of home, 

No cheering friend, ne soothing voice, 
To whliaper io its loving tone — 








Though in ambition’s path you tread, 
And seck for honer to your name, 
Without 4 single hand to lead, 
Or guide you in the path to fame 





Asin religion’s ways you trust, 

And bow to heaven “ the pions knee,” 
Whate’er on earth may be your Jot, 

Vet still, dear triend, remember me! 


Though in the battle’s foremost rank, 
Amid the dying and the dead, 

You seek bright vietory’s bloody crown, 
Descending on the Conquerors head 


Although on wealth you should recline, 
And long in pleasure to find blins, 
Which never can on earth be found, 
* Butin a world removed from this” 


Wheree'r in time your lot is cast, 
Wheree'r in lite your lot may be, 
My love to you shall ne'er be lost 
Ko sill, dear trend, remember me 








arth which we can see, 
w that we behold, 
snd harmony 

heart and soul 


There's nonght of 
There's! ght bel 








ted, 











oO ) is the sweetest boon 
Which Providence to us has given; 
It binds our souls tn bonds of love, 


TU nites cur hearts, like rays from heaven, 


Though here on earth we part awhile, 
Vet still we in remembrance meet; 
It brings na back to early scenes, 
All traught with bliss by mem'ry sweet, 
Valley Falls, R 








YOUNG MEN N‘S DEPAR’ rME N T. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Allurer. 


how fatally deceived! 








" pute ah 
Is If 


The demon has my soul, and wreTcH 
Is stayed apenimy brow 
0 God! why did LT bhadiy rag 
Ruch wild and nad career? 
From step to step Pdownward went, 
Till crime hath brought me here 
(PRESTON. 
give birth toa 


never did she 


Never did New England 
ier son than Joha Leslie; 








n 
prodace one more beloved, respected, and es 
teemed; more able and more ambitious —am 
bition, not of the politicians and blood-thirsiy 
warriors of the present day, but like the im 
Frauklin, whose highest object was, 
to benefit his fellow-men. And as for ability, 
he endowed with Nature's sublimest 


} 
| 
| 
| 
gilts | 
| 
| 
[ 


mortal 
was 
‘t of his childhood'’s days was 


ne 
beautiful of the 
those hal 


seene 


among those vales Green 


Mountains, of which we read; lowed 


spots to which our brightest, dearest and love 





liest are to call us and 
show us their beanty, telling us that they 
were made for the painter to delineate, and | 
Here it was, ‘mid all 
of Nature's loveliness, that he was called, in 
the autumn of 1848, to witness the peaceful 
when about to uke 


Imaginations wout 


for the poet to deseribe. 


death of his father, who, 
his final departure, gave to his son a solemn 
that he should ‘never sfrive for 
dishone And he bade him keep it 
sacred, placing it aearest to his heart, as the 


warning, 
t gain de 
advice of a dying parent. Leslie made a sol 
emn vow, that he would ever keep the injunc 
tion, and ever look to this fesfamentum, as his 
guide and shield. And now from this place 
of grief and sorrow, let us follow him from 
his father’s mansion to the place of his toil 
the place of his woe! 

For some time previous to his father’s death 
he had resided at a neighboring village, and 
there, within the smoky walls of a medical of 
fice, he was disciplining himself for the most 
he was laying the 


responsible duties of life; 
foundation of bis supposed future honor and 
Sut alas! his spoiler was lurk 
and his hopes were to be 
forever blasted; 


usefulness, 
ing in ambush, 
Mlasted; f had almost suid, 
bat, God forbid! and through the merey of 
High Heaven, may he yet be saved! The 
spoiler of whom [ speak was one Sanborn 
an outcast from society, end a drunkard 
a felon! He had, previous to his arrival 
in the place, been an inmate of a prison, and, 
like most prison characters, possessed a large 
amount of deceit, ngh to allure the 
purest of God's earthly images into the most 
crime, where the golden suntight of 





deceive 





appalling 
virtue never pierces, and where the fair god 
dess of purity never reigns! 

Lesiie became intimate friends; 
silver chord was loosened ,and the golden bow! 


Sanbora and 


hut soon the 


was broken. 
O mad'ning demon’! serpent-fanged! 
With viper venom fraught 
Pestiferous scourge of Christian land, 
What misery bast thou brought! 
uM my wretched soul 








emon spell; 
Degraded, ruined, here am 1, 
Within this dismal cell 

The time when Sanborn was to disguise 
himself with the inviting robe of honesty at 
length arrived; the time when he was to lay 
a fatal plot for Leslie came; itcame at the 
close of day, at the time of holiest thoughts 

the setting sun of earth's day of trivial joys 
and blighted hopes! Sanborn was alone in 
the office. Leslie had finished his day's 
studies, and was wendiug bis way to the of 
fice, to spend a little time with his friend San- 
born, His friend, did 1 say )—-his vilest enc 
my! Sanborn commenced conversation, by 
informing Leslie that he had a grand scheme 
in view for making Toney, at the same 
time bringing up the subject of Leslie's pe- 
cuniary embarassments, urged him to assist 





and 


in carrying the plan into immediate execution, 
and Leslie thoughtiessiy promised him his aid 
betore knowing what was the scheme. San- 
born then told him, that he had plates in his 
possession, for counterfeiting bauk-bills, end 
that he would strike offa number, if he (Les- 
lie) would pass them, The temptation is 
strong, and Leslie consents; the serpent be- 
trays the ingpcent, and the once noble, up- 
right, and virtuous Leslie, is drawn into the 
snares of the black shearied villain! 
O mad'ning demon! bitter curse! 
Thon foulest plague on earth! 
Far worse than simoom’s withering breath- 
Than pestilence and denth! 

Then within the ears of poor Leslie rang the 
last words of his dying father, — ‘‘ Never 
strive for dishonest gain.” But that accursed 
serpeat held him fast. Alas! that fatal mo- 
ment, which sealed the dread doom of this 
young man! Sanborn having made arrange- 
counterfeit the money, Leslie re- 
turned; he slept little that night, and when 
again he returned to his studies, he was ao- 
ticed to possess a heaviness of heart, that in 


ments to 


dicated trouble and discontent; and no won- 


der! for those now terrible words, ‘ never 
strive for dishonest gain,” echoed unceasing 
ly within bis ears; for the forthcoming night 


Was to witness the fall of that fair disciple of 


Johu Leslie! 


* * * * 


virtue, 
It was evening, and 
the time had come. Leslie was sitting in si- 
lent sitting steeped in misery; ah! 
he feared his end, and well he might, for he 
was not brought up to a lite of such damning 
villainy’ © Must 1 go?” said he-—and again 
he repeated it; at last be eprang forth, | ex- 
claiming in a low murmur, © I shall go;"— 
and go he did. Yes, reader, that young man 
went down toruin! He entered a jeweller's 


mood, 





shop, and purchased articles to the amount vad . 


fifty dollars; and for these he paid in counter 
feit money,—bhartering away a pearl of price 
worth, a name, fair 
returning with a trembling step, and his mind 
harrassed with that still sounding voice of 
admonition, ‘ My son, Sor dis- 
> On that night he retired at an 
earlier hour than usual, but his repose was 
disturbed, vot by the fantastic dreams of in- 
hocent youth, but by the quick and heavy 


less in 


never strive 


honest grain.’ 


footstep of an officer, who had come to take 
him and 
base it was, dear reader, 


r, for counterfeiting 
then 
that the blood of this criminal! youth ran cold; 
that the 
ing parent penetrated to the bottom of his 


prisone passing 


money; and 


then too it was, last words of his dy 


heart, bringing to bis remembrance the inno- 
cent gaiety of his childhood hours, when 
doated on by those now no more! He was 


consigned to the gloomy walls of a prison, 


where the murky light now discloses to the 
view of the spectator, as miserable and de- 
graded being as ever transgressed the laws 





of 
and 
punishinent of a felon! 
HENRY N. LORING. 
South New Mariboro’, Mass. 


from friends, 
he now suffers the deserved 


man! Dragged enjoyment, 


prosperity, 





POETR). 


“The Love of Christ.” 
Ihave within my peaceful brenst 
Embalmed, a gem bevond all price; 
A gem no flend can e’er molest, 
Nor cunning toe can e’er entice. 


'T is watched by faithful sentinels.* 

W hose bosoms swell with love for me 
A sacred love, which never tails, 

In time or in eternity. 


Where'’er Lam, where’er I go, 

That precious gem does comfort bring, 
It is my guide to all Tao, 

My hope, my trust, my everything 


When on the sea, and giant waves 
Koll o'er the ship, in rage and fam, 

IT have a hope which to me cleaves, 
Though all around be grief and gloom. 


When on the land, and thunders roll, 

And lightnings fash in glaring streaks, 
There is a voice which to my soul 

Sweet words of peace and comfort speaks, 


When daring fends around me bow, 
With angel-smiles to tempt my heart, 
My friend within informs me how 
To ward the storm, and act my part. 


And when disease does prostrate lay 
This weak and mortal frame of mine, 
My 41] does every pain allay, 
And fills my soul with peace divine, 


When, on the brink of Jordan's stream, 
Allearthly help proves comfortiess, 

The “ love of Christ,” that priceless gem, 
Will help me o'er to happiness. 


Be not surprised that U regard 
This gem above all wealth and price; 
*T is that alone which can reward, 
And land me safe in puradise 


not the beginning and the end, 
said not to live. His mind is shut in by mor- 
al darkness, and he merely exists, a biauk in 
the world, and goes to the tomb with scarcely 
aregret. Such beings we have seen and won- 
dered at—wondered thata mortal, endowed 


with so many noble qualities, and capable of 


the highest attainments of intellectuality, 
should slumber on through a world like ours, 
in which every thing is heautifuland sublime, 
to call forth his energies and excite their ad- 
miration—a world which affords subjects for 
exercising every lively attribute with which 
we are gifted, and opens a scene of the rich- 
est variety to the eye, the mind, and the keart, 
aud of such a diversified character, that we 
may never grow weary. If, then, you wish to 


live in the true sense of the term, cultivate | 


the mind, give vent t» pure affections and no- 
ble feelings, and confine not every thought 
and desire to self. Live more for the good of ; 
your fellow men, and in seeking their bappi- 
ness you will promote your own, 

The Common Lot.--May we not read our 
own history in every leaf and every flower? 
Are not our days “like a shadow that de- 
We are happy beneath the 


clines ? suminer 


sun of youth and hea th and strength, and re 


flect but little on the autumn scenes of file! 
when those blessings will fast recede from our 
embrace. And yet how surely will the “sear 
and yellow leaf’ steal its curtain o'er the 


summer scene, and the winter of life come on 
when we, too, shall lie fading in the dust.- 

Happily, there is a spring for us beyond the 
grave. So true il is 


* An angel's arm can't keep us from ihe grave 
Legions of angels can’t confine us ther 








virtue's history; | 





*Psalms xe. 1. (Lady's Book. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


The Mind, 

OF all the noble works of God, that of the 
human mind has ever been considered the 
grandest. It is, however, like all else created, 
capable of cultivation; and just in the degree 
that the mind is improved and rendered pure, 
is man fitted for rational enjoyment and pure 
happiness. That person who spends a whole 
without a realization of the great 
without feel 


existence 
ends for which he was designed; 
ing a soaring of the soul above mere mercen 
ary motives and desires; not knowing that he 
is a portion, as it were, of one vast machine, 
in which each piece has a part to perform, 
having no heart beating in common with those 
of his fellow men, no feelings in which self is 











1D SCIENCES, 


ARTS AN 


Instrument to assist the Blind. 

The American Artisan says, that Mr. T. 
S. Martin, the Principal Teacher in the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the blind, has invent- 
ed and introduced into the Institution, a neat 
and ingenious apparatus for writing, which 
we consider very valuable to that unfortunate 
class of our fellow beings. The invention is 
a flat board somewhat larger than half a sheet 
of foolseap paper, and is covered with soft 
leather drawn tightly over it. 


brass plate which is cut into small squares at 
equal distances apart, there being no less than 
about a thousand perforations in the plate. 

When it is desired to be used, a sheet of pa- 


per is placed on the leather, over it the brass | 


plate is laid, and the writer by the aid of a 
pencil, pen, or bold steel point, marks im the 
squares the letters, the difference in words be- 
ing secured by passing a square,and commen- 
cing the new word in the nextone. The pro- 
cess is so siinple, and the perforated plate is 
so efiectual a guide, that the writer cannot go 


wrong, and bis manuscript has not only a fair | 


and regular appearaneg, but such as it is al 
most impossible to g@n hy any other process. 

The advantages of this neat apparatus for 
the Blind are great. They are enabled to 
print on paper bya steel point, so that their 
fellows may read by feeling it with their fin 
gers, which are exceedingly sensitive. They 
have an acuteness of feeling almost incredi- 
ble. By it they can also write with a pencil 
for those to read whu have the organ of vis- 
ion, and it is easily carried about and not lia- 
ble to get out of order. 

Another advantage is, that it excites the 
faculty of the Blind to write in short, ex- 
pressive words. 


Bradshaw's Telegraphic Sewing 
Machine. 

This is a new invention; has been exhibited 
in this city and Albany, and has received the 
approval of those whoare engaged inthe man 
ulacture of men’s garments. The Albany 
Morning Express thus describes the machine : 

‘©The machine itself occupies a space of 
not more than ove foot in length and breadth; 
but it traverses a framework of about six feet 
in length, which can be extended to sixteen 
feet, if required. The machine is worked by 
a small crank, which achild can easily turn; 
and contains a combination of the wheel, the 
lever, the spiral spring, and other well known 
means of effecting mechanical results; avd in 
addition, a most curious and effective con 
trivance, hardly conceivable by those who 
have not seen it, which intended, so to 
speak, as a substitute for the intelligence of 
the living workman. The needle has its eye 
near the point, and the silk or thread is coiled 
up within an oblong circular case, sharpened 
atoneend. The needle, being once thread- 
ed, supplies itself until the skein is exhaust- 
ed. If the thread breaks, the machine in- 
Stantly stops of its own accord, and when the 
thread is fastened, which is done very easily, 
the work goes on without injury to its com- 
ple leness or regularity. 

It is said that it will make a pair of panta- 
loons, excepting the bution holes and sewing 
on of buttons, ia thirty minutes—the sewing 
of the most uniform and perfect description. 
It will not only sew straight seams, but those 
of every other kind. It will sew the fullness 
in the 





Is 


shoulders of coats, will sew in the lin 
ings of coats and vests, and in a word per- 
form every other description of sewing, ex-| 
cept the making of button holes and the sew- 
It will do the work of | 
seven hands with ease, and require one hand 
to tend it. 


ingen of buttons. 








may well be | 


| patent. 


Two catches | 
are placed at one end to hold firmly a small | ter 


Improved Water Gate for Canal 


Mr. A. Bell of Nunda, N. Y., has made a 
very excellent improvement in the construc- 
tion of Water Gates for Canal Locks, which 
cannot fail to supersede those at present in 
By this improvement the gate cay be 
lifted with but very litle power exercised, its 
motion being easy, and thus removing one 
great cause of breakage, und adds two great 
benefits, viz., duration and ease in operation, 
The improvement lies in having the water 
gate Jifted by a carriage which runs in side 
grooves on friction wheels set on an inclin- 
‘ation, and this carriage takes into openings in 
the gate on an incline, and running up on it, 
on the friction wheels. This carriage is rais- 
led and lowered by a lever above, which has a 
friction roller on its connecting rod that al- 
lows it to work with but little friction in its 
guide groove. This invention has been high- 
| ly approved of by some eminent engineers,and 


se. 


| the inventor has been induced to secure it by 


[Scientific Am. 





MISCELLANEOUS, © 


for the Boston Culuivator 
Lubec Lead Mines. 

| Mr. Editor:—If you think it would be in- 
teresting to any of your numerous readers, | 
will give them a short description of ihe Lu- 
| bec Lead Mines through your useful and in- 
| These mines are situated 
| near the centre of the town of Lubec, in the 
| State of Maine, on the westerly side of a fine 
jriver or bay, navigable tor vessels of almost 
{any size, and were first discovered about 18 
| years since, and were subsequently wrought 
|to some extent for a partof two seasons, by a 
small company of four owners, on a lease 

which they obtained from the owner of the 
i soil. They commenced work at high-water 
| mark and fullowing the veins westerly, drove 
bauk of the river 
lto a considerable distance, ascending suffi- 
leiently to let the water drain off at the mouths 
ot the drifts, and took out about 
forty tons of rich ore. Thus far every thing 
appeared favorable, but in view of the heavy 
in carrying on the 
works to advantage, and the difficulties aris- 


jteresting paper. 


in two drilts under the high 


| in so doing, 
i 


expenses to be incurred 


| ing from working under a lease, and one of 


the owners dying about this time, aud soon af- 
the head miner heing drowned in the 
| wreck of the Packet sehr. Sarah of Eastport; 
| from all these causes combined, the works 
| were suspended. They have since been visit- 
ed ofien by miners from diflerent parts of the 
| world, who have invariably given itas their 
| opinion, that these mines will eventually prove 
| very rich and valuable. They have now fal! 
en into hands which, we presume, have the 
ability and determination to work them on a 
| large scale, and ascertain what hidden treas- 
| ures lie deep beneath the surface, A com- 
| pany of gentlemen from your city of Boston 
; purchased them last fall, together with fifty 
}acres of the adjoining land, and have com- 
| menced operations, as though they meant to 
| do things in a thorough manner, They have 
| had a number of hands employed, under a 
Ja the and experienced miner the most part 
| 


of the winter, in erecting necessary buildings, 
opening and laying bare several of the veins, 
removing the rubbish, leveling off and prepar- 
ing to sink a shaft in the spring, and have al- 
so taken out considerable ore. Two men were 
| emp oyed in the extreme cold weather in Feb- 
ruary in one of the above-mentioned drifts, in 
| taking out the ore between the top of said drift 
j and the surface of the earth, working upwards 
with picks and by blasting, and in this way 
as I have been credibly informed, obtained 
} from six to eight tons of rich ore in twelve 
| days. The main vein, or lead, as 1 believe, 
miners term it, runs in a N. W. andS. E. di- 
rection, the cross veins W. S. W. and E. N. 
|} EK. and three or four of them intersect the 
main lead between high and low water mark, 
of about seventy yards. These 
reins have been traced westerly 





| 
| distance 
iv for some 
| miles, and appearances indicate, that they are 
as rich for ore through some of the adjoining 
lots, as where they are now being wrought; 
} which offers a good opportunity for others, 
who wish to engage in the mining business; 
and it is confidently believed, that there is ore 
enough in Lubee and vicinity to protitably em- 
ploy hundreds of men for centuries to come in 
its removal. The ore that has been taken 
{ from these mines vields, after being dressed, 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent. of pure 
lead, and appears to be quite rich for silver. 
If this communication should be deemed of 
| Sufficient interest to secure its publication, I 
jean if desirable, give further particulars of 
| these mines, as the work progresses. 
West Lubec. 


E. D. 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Intemperance. 

This is a great evil, one that has long in- 
fested our free and enlightened nation. It 
leads to ten thousand vices that are prevalent 

in cities, and the country is not exempt from 
| the low, degrading vire, which has borne its 
thousands down the broad stream of death and 
imisery. How many men, possessed of strong 
| intellectual faculties and physical powers, and 
lendowed with the finest understanding, have 
j fallen victims to Intemperance ! 


It has con- 
verted the sane man into a lunatic, prostrated 
| his nervous system, disorganized his physical 
organization, and created diseases, that have 
heen transmitted from the parent to its off- 
| spring, causiag them to drag out a miserable 











life, and fillapremature grave; and all this 
suffering is the result of merely gratifying au 
animal propensity! Intemperance has found 
its way to our*halis of legislation, there to de- 
throne reason and establish chaos in its stead, 
It visits fashionable retreats, and there weaves 
its first web, finishing its last work at the 
low, degraded rum grogg gery! The young 
man, who is just commencing the journey of 
life, in whom a father placed dependence, and 
a fond mother clings to with a ‘mother’s love,” 
for support in old age, has become a victim to 
this degrading vice, and their bright antici- 
pations have been blasted forever. How many 
mothers’ hearts have beeu broken; how many 
tears have been shed; how many families have 
been separated; how many sacred obligations 
have been violated, and the happiness of the 
family circle broken up, never again to be 
united! The history of the past will exhibit 
all this, in its true light. Fathers, remember 
that the impressions made upon your chil- 
dren while young, will remain with them, 
while your ashes are mouldering beneath the 
green turf of the valley. Mothers, the 
destiny our race much depends upen 
your exertions, in rearing the tender plant 
thata kind Providence has placed under your 
immediate care for instruction; oh, teach your 
children to shun the path of Intemperance 


of 


that vice which will rob them of their etar- 
acter and respectability. There is au order of 
men, whose justrumentality have been blessed 
in redeeming the poor inebriate from his des- 
perate condition; their hearts burn with love 
and sympathy for their fellow-men, who have 
become aposiates to their original privileges, 
and the kind friends that associated with 
them when they wore the garb of respectability 
Long may their cause be blessed in the glo- 
rious reformation, may their victories be 
recorded in the annals of their country; and 
may the baoner of temperance be walted to 
the breeze as its standard, When intemper- 
ance is banished from our land, we shall be- 
gin to enjoy tne ‘raits of Eden, sickness and 
the thousand ills taat Gaman nature is heir to, 
in a great imeasure, *. Heahh will 
bloom in our countenances an: we will be 
Strong, and be prepared to enjoy tue « Jessings 
man was originally created to possess. 
W. M. INGALLS. 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 
rw eS BREWERS 


Tr To whom all letters and papers, whether in 


Gisappes 











tended for publication or in any Wa ling to the 
business of the ps nin should be addres: — 

MES PEDDER, 
(Pormerly Editor of pe L ‘eras Pry abinet, Phila.) 


LEV} par Th ETT, 
Editors of the Agricultural Dep: artment, 
OTIS BREWER, 
Editor of the Miscellaneous and News Departments 





Correspondents and oe 


MASSACHI SETTS, 


MA 

William A. Th ape 
Rotos Metntire. 
Parker Cleaveland 
James Bates. 

fase Suiart, 
Henry Batman. 

NE gh SaMranine 





VER a 
3. M. Weeks. 
William Jarvis. 


Bolomon Ms Jewett, 
NEW YORK. 
Bllwanger & Barry, 


Daniel Le 
P. 1. Simmonds. 
Besides many others whose names do notappearon 
this list 
1. The above named Correspondents, and al) om 
ers, who send articles for publication, only ill 
please forw ard then subject to our expeiuse, LAM th 
“Communications” on the outside 
0 in advance—or S% pid if delayed 
le ng thoftime, it is expected ev- 
er y his subse ription yearly, No 
paper will te dnecntinued untilall arrearages sre 
parte 
Ail papers ont of New England, which are off trom 
our regular routes, will be discontinued at the expi- 
ration of the time paid tor. None others, in or out 
of New England, will be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the tine paid for, oral any other me, un- 
less expressly so ordered 
re Anyperson who should offer the Cultivatoret 
aless suit than two dollirsa year, may be considered 
And should any person atttempt to 
0 this rule, we wish the subseribers to im- 
ly report the case to the publication office, 
quest their paver discontinued, tnless they ure 



















i 
Wedo not allow our age nts to operate for other 
publications or works ofany kind; shonld they do so 
we wish to be immediately informed of it 
As many people find it’ very diflientt to stop their 
papers when they desire, we wish it 
stood that the Caltivator will be di 
eversuch an order is properly given reisngreat 
lack on the part of subscribers, which causes the most 
of the difficulty in not property ordering their papers 
ring sees andin many Cases giving no order at 
Some will say to the Post Master that he believes 
fe rall not take itany longer; another will seud back 
a paper with the word discontinued, written upen 
it; another will say uothing, but cease going to the 
Post Ojlice for bis paper, and thus they will aecumu- 
Jate oftentimes in great numbers, the Post Master not 
piowies whether he intends to come for them or not. 
‘ h e the great causes from which almost all the 
vose. Returning a paper with 
ph word discontinved written upon it, in most cases, 
amoupts to just nothing at we oftentimes 
xmongst such an extraordinary large listas we have,) 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name and unless the town is written upon it, and 
plainly, which seldom is, we know not which name 
to apply itto, We could write a column upon such 
ditheulties but we trust the above will suitic 
we wil! point out a Way and the only way by which 
# (nan can order, or discontinue @ paper without any 
ditheulty, and save himself and others much perpiex- 
the owes tor his paper, hand what is due to the 
Post Master and request to send it,and order the 
paper stopped. If you do not wish to sead Uirough 
him, write a letter youreet; enclose the eens al- 
Ways say how much you enclose,) and say stop the 
pave r, pay the postage on your le hisriaron +f into the 
Post Otlice, or send it by any Other safe conveyance 
that you are willing to trust it with. Such plain, 
straight-forward directions as ag always get at- 
tended to, and no perplexities ar 
We wish every subscriber to understand that we 
are just as ready and willing to discontinue hisipaper, 
asx to send him one, if that is his real desire. 
€ Wish subscribers to forward — nts to the 
office when due, snd not wait for a collector to call. 
It is quite uncertain whether the person who canvas- 
ses a section at one tine Will Visit it again, therefore 
we wish subscribers to be willing to settle with and 
one properly authorized, who may cn 
Ve should preter to have our subscribers pay to no 
pe bad Z, who is operating for other publications; ifthey 
do, it will be entirely at their own r isk. 
We wish no one to make & payment for the Culti 
vator without tuking a receipt ior the amount they 
pay, however smal! it may be. 





































































































































































































































































